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PREFACE 


These Notes on the fiffeen selected inscriptions from the 
2Dd cent to the th cent. A D. contained in the First Part 
( of Vol I ) of my Seiectioiw from Sanskrit Inscriptions have 
been prepared so as to demonstrate both the literary and the 
historical value of the inscriptions They will therefore be 
found useful as well to the student of Sanskrit Literature, who 
wants to study the mcriptioos merely as specimens of Sanskrit 
!{avya, as to one v.ho seeks to Bnd m them items of useful in* 
fornalion for hn study of Ancient Indian History and Culture 
In compiling them f have derived very valuable help from the 
vvritiags of all those scholars who had once edited the inscrip 
tions critically and who had written notes to elucidate 
several points specially historical, connected with them. I 
express here my gratitude to them 

In the Appendix I have given important portions from 
the hte Dr G Buhler’s very valuable essay on ‘ The Indian 
Inscriptions and the Antiquity of Indian Artificial Poetry’ 
which was originally published in a German periodical in 1889 
and whose English translation by the late Dr. V. S Ghate was 
published in the /nrfian .-tHfigwary, Vol XLII, 1913 The essay 
deser\es to be read bv those who want to know how inscnp 
tions are useful for the history of Sanskrit Literature and how 
they constitute not a small and unimportant portion of the 
already vast Sanskrit Literature My sincere thanks are due to 
the Joint Editors of the Indian Antiquary, specially to thj late 
Wt W E&warftes, ior altowing me to copy the essay 
from the Journal. 


D B. Diskalkar. 



No. I 

Oiinar Rock Inscription of Rudradaman. 

General Remarks — ^This inscription is incised on the 
western side near the top, of the famous rock which also con- 
tains the edicts of the (treat Maurj a emperor A^oka as well 
as an inscription of the Gupta king SLandagupta about a 
mile and a half to the east of the town ofjunagadh in Kathia 
irad and at the commencement of the gorge that leads to 
the valley which lies round the famous mountain Girnar It 
contains tv^enty lines of varying l«igth of well engraved wTiting 
which covers a space of about 11*1" broad by 5 5'^ high Of 
these only the four last lines are fully present'd, while each 
of the remaining lines has suffered considerable damage 

Ihe inscription was first brought to light by Col Tod in 
1832 m the / i4 S B. Vol VH p 338 After that several 
scholars edited it in various journals The latest edition 
accompanied by an excellent facsimile was published in the 
Fft /»»rf Vo! VITI p 36 ff by Dr. Kielhorn See No 965 of 
Luder’s List of Brahmi Inscriptions from the earliest times m 
the App of Ef Ind Vol X 

The inscription is a non-sectanan one, its immediate object 
being to record the rebuilding of the lake Sudar^ana m the 
reign of the powerful Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman The 
contents, ol the. zvjvA. cm. be — 

The lake Sudir^ana situated alashortdistancefrom GJrJna- 
gara, was onginallj constructed under orders of the Maurya 
lempcror) Chandragupta by his provincial gdi ernor Vai^ya 
Pushy agupta, and was completed under orders of the 
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Maurya { emperor ) A^oka by his fjovernor, the Yavatia 
King Tu«haspha. But it was destroyed by the excessively 
swollen floods of the Suvarnasikata, Palatini and other 
streams of the mount tjrjayat on the first of the dark half 
of Marga^irsha in the seventy second year of the king, the 
Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman, who was the son of the 
Kshatrapa Jayadaman and son's son of Svaml Chashtana 
and who was a very great king being lord of the easte*‘n and 
western Akaravaritl, theAnupa country, Anarta, Surashtra, 
Svabhra, Maru, Kachchha, Slndhu, Sauvira, Kukura, 
Aparanta, Nishada and other territories gained by his own 
valour, and had destroyed the Yaudheyas and had completely 
vanquished Satakarni, the lord of Dakshinfipatha and had 
himself acquired the name of Mahakshatrapa, and who was 
also a kind, learned and accomplished man. He carried oottbe 
work of repairing the dam of the lake through bis viceroy of 
AnartanndSurashtra, named SuvlsAkha, the son of Kulatra, a 
Pahlavs, spending a large amount of money from his own 
treasury, wUhoutoppressing thepeople by tax«, forced labour 
etc. The new dam of the lake was three times as strong in 
breadth, length and height as the destroyed one and the lake 
was provided with conduits, drains and means to guard 
against waste water. 

Poetical Importance of the Inscription — The whole of 
the inscription is in Sanskrit prose. It does not give the 
name of the author. But there can be no doubt that the poet 
was of a very high order* The piece is written in the Kavya 
style and possesses the characteristics of the Vaidarbhl ritl as 
laid down by Dandin in bis ^apySflrtrSn. 

Looking at the language in general of the inscription, what 
strikes one at once is the extreme dearth of verbal forms. In 
the text as preserved thcreareonlylwo finite verbs, qaa in line 
S andenoitkin line 13, and even in Us complete state the insc- 
v^ription could not have contmned morethanfoursuch verbs viz., 
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m addition 'to the two just tocntioned, probably another 
in line 15 p 2 and perhaps one verbm line This scarcity 
of verbs will cause no surprise to the reader of classical prose 
w orks. While the chapter on conjugation tikes the comparatively 
largest share of a Sanskrit grammir ind presents considerable 
difficulties to the student, prose wnteis often e nploy only a 
few of the most common verbs and easiest verbal derivatives. 
On the other hand-and here again our te\t agrees with some 
of the best prose works-we find m Ihe inscription a decided 
predominance of compounds o\er simple words. But through 
out, these compounds are plain and easj’ to understand, so that 
there is nothing embarrassing about their prevalence 

The author’s disposition of his subject matter is simple 
and lucid Hia object being to record the restoration, 
by the Mahakshatrapa Rudrad&man, of the lake SudariSana 
near which the inscription was engraved, he treats of his 
theme m six sentences, five of which have for their subject 
the words ' this lake Sudar^ana’ with which the inscription 
opens This lake IS now in an excellent condition Itwaldes* 
troyed by a storm during the reign of Rudradamnn. All tfie 
water having escaped, the lake, instead of being ‘Siirfargnno’ 
became 'dtirdariaua' The lake bad been ongmallj construe* 
ted during the reign of the Maurya Chandragupta and was 
perfected under the Maurya Agoka. It has now been 
restored and made more beautiful than ever ( sudarga* 
natara ) by Rudradaman, under whom this work has been 
earned out by the provincial governor Suvisakha From this 
it will be seen that the greater part of the text is devoted to 
the actual restoration of the lake, which naturally furnishes 
the occasion for a full eulogistic description and a record of 
the exploits, of the Jfabakshatrapa by whom it ivas accompli* 
shed. The previous history of the lake is sketched m a short 
though historically important sentence On the other hand, a 
vivid and sinking account is given of the storm by which the 
lake and the surrounding country were devastated, m a piece 
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of writinR which, mutilated as it is, shows the writer to have 
been endow ed with no mean poetic power. Prof. Buhler has 
well shown that the author, trusting to the effect of a plain, 
ye^ forcible narrative and characterisation of events and indi* 
viduals, makes spare use of those, often merely conventional, 
ornaments which abound in later inscriptions. With the e.vce* 
ption of a play on the word SodarSana the name of the lake, 
and one or two cases of an ^*>1 the so- called may be 

said to be absent from his text. On the other hand, he 
shows a decided predilection for that kind of which 

consists in the repetition of one and the same group of 
syllables in neighbouring words as e g- in 



?l5h'(5piVR, < Kielhom ). 

The literary merits of this inscription are show’n in details 
by Dr. Buhler in his German essay, which is translated into 
English by Dr- V. S, Ghate and published in the Indian Anlf 
qtury for 1912. The portion of his essay dealing with this 
inscription is copied below in App- I for the convenience 
of readers- 

Historical Importance — The inscription is of very great 
historic.^] importance. We know from it that the great Maurj’a 
emperors Cbandragupta and Aioka, were particular in under- 
taking irrigstion works in so distant a country from their 
capital as (hat of Kathiaw'ad. The inscription gives us more 
information regarding Rudradaman than is available (or any 
of the other Kshatrapa kings. U enumerates the names of 
several nations of which Rudradnrruin was an overlord. They 
are Akariivanti, Anupa, Anarta. Surftshtra, Svabhra Maru, 
i^accha, Sindhu, Sauvira, Kukura, Apar&nta and Nisha- 
da- These comprise a country roughly from Ehilsa in 
the east to Sindh in the nest and from Abu in the north to the 
JJorlh Komkana in the soolb including the peninsulas of Cutcb 
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and Kilhiawnd The inscription ntso mentions two wars 
waged b> Rudrad iman one with the \ audhej is nnd the other 
with S itil^arni lord of Dakshinapalha 

The Kshitripi family which wns founded bj Chastim 
according to some scholars the founder of the ^ihi era-ruled 
long from 78 A D to about 4C0 A D, Twentj eight kings 
seem to hue ruled m it Atone time thej seem to hue held 
Ma!\a, Rijiputana Cutch Kithiiwad Gujirat and cicn a 
portion of the Deccan According to Ptotemj Chashtani wn 
ruling at Uijiin which seems to be the capital of the earlj 
Kshatrapas In this inscription Suaiiakha is said to have been 
appointed to govern Anartti and Snrashlra by Rudrad iman 
which also suggests that Ritdndaman s capita! was outside 
Kathiawad probablj at Ujjam A few inscriptions and a \crj 
large number of coins are found of this familj, which enable us 
to prepare their geneologj (SccRapsons Colfilcgut ef coins 
oflhe Andh^as ksholrofas r/c ♦) though nothing is known 
regarding them from either Indian or foreign literary souicca 
Besides the present one five more inscriptions are foind 
m Cutch of Rudradaman four of which Ri\e the 5ear52for 
his reign. 

Date o! the inscription — It is not known when the 
inscription was engrared but it IS stated tint the dam of the 
SudarSana lal e was burst in the month MargaSirsha of the 
year 72 of the king Rudradaman which is commonlj suppo 
sed to refer to the 6aka era (see J R A S 1899 p 365 and 
Dubreuil a Ancient History of the Deccan p 33) and thus corres 
ponds to November 150A D U maybe noted that the dam was 
not burst at the advent of rainy season as it had been in the 
reign of Skandagupta See No 4 below v 26 Therebuilding of 
the dam which must have been commenced after sometime as 
there was some difference of opinion among theministers as to 
the feasibility of the scheme was completed with 
out (he interval of a long time (1 23 p 2) 
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It tttust have taken about a year of t^o. 'Thd restoration of 
the same dam of the lake was made again by Skandaguptas 
viceroy in the period of two months (see v. 35 of No below). 
The dimensions of the breach as mentioned in the text were 
much bigger than those of the later breach and must have 
occupied the rebuilders one or two seasons after the work was 
taken in hand, probably after the rains of the year 151 A. D. 
We may therefore suppose that the dam was repaired and the 
inscription was set up in the year 152 or 153 A. D. 

Notes — £, I , ^fi-Tbe word occurs in the same form in 
No 4 below. — ‘the hill city* is the earlier name of the 

town of Junagadh or its ancient representative. 
strong because ( it was ) constructed without joints i e, with 
imperceptible joints. It is well known that in ancient India 
the strength of masonary depended on the massive blocks 
laid with veryfitiejoints. Roirar conduit, \vater*course, Jn the 
original text of the inscription the word is spelt as ninis^, 
{ once it is spelt as a<nt€f ). Similarly are spell the w^ords 
and <hc5 occurring below in this inscription' The occurence 
of the Cravidian s which is a feature of modern Gujarati, as 
distinguished from North Indian Vernaculars, can thus be 
traced to this early period. drain. ntST^flpr-Accor- 

ding to Drs. Bhagavantal Indraji and Buhlar ^5 is synony- 
mous with and the expression means * (he outline of 

which runs in curves like a stream of bovine urine, ‘ bouke 
phedor. ’ But Dr. Kieihom differing from them says (hat (he 
word really forms part of the bahutrlhi compound 

commencing with and therefore either ^ S' by itself 

or must denote something that was provided for the 

lake just as conduits and drains were provided for it* In his 
opinion is identical with the Pali <Hi?5 meaning* excrements 
Of dirt, foul matter* generally; ^ is used in this sense in the 
ttj/ilniidarn c' g. in rfiSThk a’dunghiU.’ Now since foul matter 


would not ha\e been provided for the lake that which was so 

provided must be denoted by and this word therefore 

means * arrangements made to guard against foul matter or 
impurities By the context here as elsewhere becomes 
equivalent to gqmwkcT— well furnished with 

Tr^rajnUT— The epithet or Jl 51 ^ was used m a 

particular period of the ancient Indian history by thego\ernors 
of the ^aka kings, who subsequently formed independent king 
doms and became Hindutsed The title Kshatrapa appears 
nowhere as a title of any king or royal officer within the whole 
range of Sanskrit literature or indeed on any inscription or 
com of any Indian dynasty except the so called Kshatrapa 
famahes According to the Sanskrit lexicography it seems 
to mean one who protects the kshatriya caste 5 T:i qiflira 
but it IS originally not a Sanskrit v\ord it is aSansl ntisedform 
o! the Persian wordSatrapameanmgagovernor (SeeBowi Gas 
Vol I.i p tbementicnofwhose name 

beings purity’ was an epithet many times applied mold times to ro 
y al or noble personages both living and deceased It occurs often m 
name is repeated by the worthy. 
U IS a compound This seems a somewhat 

stronger expression than The use of siyir^ and 

the statement that Rudradamans name was repealed by 
35 s at once suggest the notion that for these revered person* 
ages the name was like another Veda, demanding assiduous 
study and devout veneration, ard yieldu g the most precious 
fruit With thi' expression compare 

expression literally means m the 72nd year of Rudradai an 
himself it IS to be understcod as * in the reign of ' The year 
IS of the ca used by Riidradamun [and the Kshatrai ns gene* 
allyl, which IS taken by many scholars to be the Saka era 
Taking the year m the ordinary way as an expired year 
the Christian eqiu'*alent of the date would be either 18th 
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October or inoreprobably the 16tb November, ISOA-D. 

etc.— For the notion of the earth’s being 
converted into one ocean compare e. g. Ramayana V. 49. 20. 

— This denotes the 

mountain now called Gimsr, See notes in No. 4 below* 
— is a small perennial stream now called 
See notes in No. 4 below *r5fiteisrf*— This name is not preser- 
ved in these days. £. 11, an upper story. 

Dr. Bhagavanlal means by it ‘ pieces of the neighbouring 
ground’ Prof. Buhler interprets as * pinnacles of temples: ' 
Dr. Kielhorn supposes that the words apfRiTOcTI of the text 
are identical in sense with in XVI, 11 ( /qJfl'S- 

l-tPT meaning ‘ a room on the top of a house* 
or * upper story'. — Drs Bhagavanlal and Buhlennean fay 
it ‘pillars of victory.’ But Dr- Kielhorn thinks that the whole word 
i. e. means ‘ any raised place serving as 

shelter. ’ It will be seen that the word * elevation ’ 
is in contrast with the word immediately following it* 

gaiHVjq i. e. 5n’??l of a speed furious as at the time 
of the destruction of the ’world. S. 15, a waterless 

tract or sandy desert. became cf v, 31 in No 4 

below- ^f?rW-The Mauri-a family in which the great emperors 
Chandragupta and Afoka were born is generally said to be a 
low Sudra family deriving its name from a woman named 
Mura. According to Dr* Hemachandra Raychaudhari (Poh'lr 
mJ ff/s/£>ry of Afidenl India} the Morijas (Maurj’as) 
were the ruling Kshatrija c'an of Pipphalhana (near Nepal) 
in ancient times* They were among the tribes, who claimed a 
share of Buddha’s relics on his death, — He was the 

'first great emperor of India of the historical period. He got 
the empire by murdering Ihe Nanda emperor of Magadha with 
the help of Chunakv.-r. the famous author of the immortal 
^VrthaSastm and held it wjlh rare ability fro.m 332 B. C. to 
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297 B C. Tii^^-The word seems to ha\e been used here in its 

etiTOoIogical sense I e one who is appointed to rule aprovince 
or district. ( ), It is found used in some Sanskrit 

plays in its technical meaning *a Ling's brother-in-law ' Some 
scholars ha%e proposed that meaning in the present case But it 
seems better to take the word in its etymological sense. 
According to Dr Hemachandra Rajcluuclbari {Oft at ) 
the epithet is equivalent to impenat high commissioner He 
suggests that the RSshtrii*a who is not mentioned either in the 
Arthalastra or in A€oka’s edicts was probably identical with 
the Rashlrapala who drew the same salary as Kumiira or 
princely viceroy of rojul blood n^rpT-The Vai^ j as according 
to Varahamihira are a people of the western division (see hut 
Ant Vol XXII p 192 ) — The great Buddhist 

emperor who was the son of Bmdusanx and grandson of the 
great Chandragupta He ruled from about 274 to 237 B C 
The reading is conjectural Hemusl 

have been some Chief of Persian descent as the name indicates 
But some scholars consider him to have been a Greek 
P, 2, 1, 4, q— ‘after having assumed the Government 

govern The same meaning is to be understood m 
the expressions siNSiq and vnligct! 

^gq-Prof D R Bbandarkar { /m/ Ant 1918, 154) 
supposes that this expression indicates that Rudradaraan had 
regained the kingdom of Mnlw a and Kathiawad which was 
vvTested from his father or grandfather by Gautamiputra 
Satakarni This is also proved by the boast of Rudradaman 
that the title of Mahakshatrapa was acquired by Jtumself and 
was not inherited In this inscnption he is said to be the lord 
of ALaravanti Surashtra Kukura and Aparanta the countries 
which were formerly in the possession of Gautamiputra Sri 
Satakarni as the Nasik inscnption l7ul VIII p 60, Luders 
Ltsl hio 1123) shows L generally 

governs an ablative but the locative also is not wrong 
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According fo Rapson this term denotes the country on 
the bank of the Sabaramati (Ski Svabhramati) See also 
Ind Ant VII 259 If this is right the term denotes northern 
Gujarat Then Anartta and Surashtra must mean northernacd 
southern Kathiawad — ^Marwad Modern Cutch 

— Sindh It may be either the south-east Sindh 

or n e Sindh bordering on the desert Some take fflS'gSIstr 
as one uord denoting the countrj' comprising of Sindh and 
Multan districts 5 ^ — -According to Sir R G Bhandarkac 
it 13 identical with that portion of Rajaputana which is called 
Kin-che-lo by Hicefl Tsnng (E H D 17, n 4) According 
to Dr Bhagavanhl Indraji it denotes “ probably part of East 
Rajputana ’ (Bom Ga? 1. 1 . 36, n 7) But according to Prof. 
D R Bhnndarkar it is probably modern Gujarat as it is 
associated with Aparanta in the Nasik cave inscription of 
Gautainiputra and m this inscription (/«rf Ant 1918 p 150) 
R B Gaunshanl^ar Ojha suggests that it may represent the 
Kukarelvara Mahal of the Holkar State, winch is in the north- 
east of Mandsor la C. I The uord literally 

the Western End Ptolemy, who was contemporaneons xVifh 
Gautamiputra and Puluuiavi divides Anake ( Abaratike— 
Aparanta ) into four sections, Iwo on the sea-board and tWd 
Situated inland Of those on the sea-^oast the northern 
corresponded to the Thana and Kolaba Districts and the southern 
to the RatDigin and North Kanara Districts Of the inland 
parts the northern was very nearly coincident with the country 
watered by the upper Godavari and the southern included the 
Kanarese-speakmg districts of the Bombay Presidency, 
(DR Bhandarkar Ind Ant 1918 p 150 ) The MahabhiraUi 
Adt p 218 } and the Markandeya P (37th Chap ) also include 
in Aparanta this whole tract But the portion of Aparanta 
subject to Rudradaman seems to hav e been the country further 
north between the Mahi and the Daraangangft as the tune the 
north Komkana was subject to the Andhras probably 
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the territories of the Vindhya mountains inhabited by Nishadas 
i. e. wild tribes stich as the Bhils. The Nishadas were an 
aboriginal race, a forest people, and were scattered all over 
Northern and Central India (See Pargitar, Markandeya Pnrana 
pp. 360-61 ). L. 10. — In the original the form used is 

qr^ir. Similarly the Prakrit form is used above, P. It 

1. 14, in the original. L. 11, — These were known as a 

warlike race from the earliest times and are mentioned as 
warriors by Panini ( V. iii. 117 ). Their habitat was the tract 
round the Bahawalpur Slate. Like the Malavas these appear 
to have had a democratic constitution. Several round copper 
e^ins bearing the legend in Gupta characters of 

the 3rd cent- A.D. have been found in N. W. Provinces. 
Cunuin^hapi's Coins of Anc. Ind.) Tin’s iribe is also mentioned 
as having been defeated by Samudragupta ( No. 3 below ) 
A fragmentary inscription of a Yaudheya King probably of the 
3rd cent, is found at Bijayagadh in Bbaratpur State in 
Rajaputana ( F. G. /. No. 58 ). — lit. the path of the 

south was the technical expression for Southern India. The 
analogous technical expression for Northern India was Uttarfi- 
patha, which is found used in some inscriptions ( F.G.I, p. 13. 
h. 5 ). But in this inscription Aryavarta is the name used for 
Northern India, and it is the more common one. 

This must be Gautamiputra Satakarni, according to Prof. D.R. 
Bhandarkar but Yajnairi Satakarni according to Dr.Bhagavan* 
lal Indraji ( see below ). Without any pretext i. e. in 

a fair fight; or it may mean completely. — From 

the Kanheri inscription »t is seen that the wife of Vasishthiputra 
Satakarni was the daughter of Rudradaraau. Satakarni was 
thus the son-in-law of Rudradaraan. Now Vasishthiputra was 
the son of Gautamiputra. Salakarni’s connection with 
Rudradaman was thus by no means intimate and can be 
described as ‘ not remote *. ( D. R. Bhandarkar lud. Ant. 1918 
p. 155 ). Dr. Bhagavanlal Indraji on the other liand thinks 
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( Bom Gai I i 38 ) that YajnaSn Safakarm was the contem- 
porary o£ Rudradaman and that he was through his mother 
( who was a Mahakshatrapa’s grand-daughter ) related 
with Rudradaman According to Mr Smith {b H t Illrd ed 
p 311 ) Vasishtaputhi §n Pulumayi was the son-in-law of 
Rudradaman and he was himself defeated twice by his father- 
in-law According to Prof Dubreuil ( Ane Hisl. 
t>ecc p 43) Vasisthiputra Sm 6 ri SataUrm was the 
Mahakshatrapa's son-in-law and was defeated twice 
— cf in No. 3 

etc — Some scholars suppose by this epithet that 
Rudradaman made many religious gifts But Dr Kielhorn says 
that the expression ‘ the raising of the hand * is not found 
used where donations are spoken of Both m literature and 
m iQscrtptioos what characterises the hand of a person engaged 
m making any kind of gift, is that it is moxsteneH by the ivaler 
poured into the hand of the donee cf. Kadambari p 5 
Gnfla tmerr p 175, 

etc Occasionally the person who makes a gift is 
described as taking or ratstnilhefiUher from which the water 
IS poured into the hand of the recipient Ramayana ll 118 50 
9:r TWiq l^r l In the 

present case therefore the expression instead of 

meaning to convey the idea of donation should better be taken 
in the sense of the dispensation of justice ’ For according to 
Manu(vni 2 ) a king when investigating cases of law should 
do so seated or standing ' raising his right hand ’ ( 

). Rudradaman must have earned the strong attachment 
of Dharma i e Justice by (he raising of his 
nght hand i e by the proper dispensation of justice 
51^^— This expression may be understood to denote two 
sciences V 15 ( 1 ^ or grammar ) and (i c swggf 

or science of polity . Or if taken as one word it may 

denote only one science VIZ. the science of word* and their 
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meanings i. e. grammar including lexicography. The word 
is many times found used in the latter sense, e. g. 5T5f?jnR- 
Fleet Gujili Itiscr. p. 35. qi^oini^tniqgirr— reading 
remembering and perfectly knowing. gmn— practice. 

L. 15, etc.— cf. Rfimaj-ana I. 18-27. ^ 

l The epithet means that by his skill in the 
management of horses etc. he rendered futile the acts of 
quickness etc. of opponents, management 

close fight, personal fight. bounteous, cf. Halayudha 

II.2 10 t genefous.5;5i:-a toll.Reqs^ tlR-overflowed. 

L. is, after iRi the words are 

restored by Dr. Buhler. The epithet means something like 
‘ who is skilled in producing compositions in The adjectives 
etc. in the text have probably a reference to certain rules 
of Sanskrit Poetics, ng? and indic.'ite the qualities 
nigiT and 9.|0a of Dandin's KivyadarSa (1. 45,51 and 85) 
Thus ^ means ‘ clear which denotes.Dandin’s Arthavyakli 
that depends, on authors giving verbal e.vpression to his 
thoughts instead of leaving them to be guessed, ngt: ‘ sweet * 
or * full of sentiment and * lovely Similarly 
is synonymous with og;Jrjjir in Kivyadaria I. 75. 
means ‘ grand through the conventional use of words (Buhler). 
The poet means by this expression that language in which are 
used proverbial words and attributes commended by poets, 
pg means ‘ pleasing it denotes Dandin’s ^rojarfu. Mr. AT.G. 
Sankar suggests that it means * simple or easy *. The e.vprcs- 
Sion does not mean ‘ short * as is translated by some. 
means * excUiiif* wonder ’.nhicb probably denotes 'eja/ force. 
L 50, ^Jtiwnff«5i«T':}75rrT^n— This epithet indicates that 
RudradAman had regained the title of MabAkshalrapa uhich 
belonged to his grandfather Chashiami but not to his father 
laj-adaman. srnqiwrn — Dr. Bhagavanbl means by it a kind 
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of tax like the modem ‘ \ But Dr Ktclhorn suggests 

that the expression may denote ‘ offerings ' or contributions, 
which nominallj are voluntary but u hich people feel constrained 
to mal e to please somebody Mr K G Sankar suggests that 
it means ‘ benevolences in the technical sense 
This seems to be a ^&da of an ordinary Sloka The same 
expression is many times found used in the Ramayana It may 
be noted that m the inscription there are a number of words 
which occur often in epic poetry i e vTcHI? 

a futile or impossible task SRiHC^rarW — This is the subject of 
that of which the commencement was opposed was 
carnedout’ P. 3, L 1 ?T p cf. mgs 
etc inv'^OofNo 4 below — Some writers look upon 

the PaMavaor PalUvasas foreigners Persians or Parlbians The 
trade connection between the Persian Gulf and the W Indian 
seaboard must have led to the settlement from very early times 
of the Pahlavas who were gradually con\erted to Buddhism 
But others are of opinion that they are an indigenous class 
formed m Southern India Early records conne''t the Pallavas 
wnth the country in Northern India which was ruled by the 
kings of the Andhra dynasty When subsequently they were 
expelled by the Andhnbbntyas they set out to seek their 
fortune and settled near Conjeeveram where they founded a 
glorious djuast I {Hishncal skelches cf the Dcccan ^ J5 ff ) 
See also the note m No 12 below 

Translation 

This lake Sudar^ana from Qinnagara even 
so well joined m construction as to mal tbe spur 
of a mountain, with all rows its embankments strong in I read 
tfa length and height constructed without gaps and made of 
stone clay furnished with a natural dam formed 

• • and with well provided conduits drams and 

n\eans to guard against foul matter, . . . three 
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sections by and favourable conditions in 

a highly prosperous condition. 

This same (lake)— on the first day of the dark half of 
MfirgaSirsha in the seventj— second-72nd->‘car of the king, 
the ^fahiikshat^apa Rudrad&oian whose name is repeated by 
the venerable, the son of the king, the Kshatrapa Jayadaman, 
(and) son's son of the king.theMahakshatrapaLordChashtana 

(he taking of whose name is auspicious,... ....when by 

the clowds pouring with rain the earth had been converted as 
it were into one ocean, by the excessively swollen floods of 
the Suvarnasikata, Palaiint and other streams of mount 

"Orjayat the dam though proper precautions ( were 

taken ), the water churned by a storm which, of a moat trcm* 
endous furj' as at the time of the end of the world, tore down 
hill-lops, trees, banka, turrets, upper stories, gates and raised 
places of shelter— scattered, broke to pieces. ( tore apart ) 

—with stones, trees, bushes and creeping plants 

scattered about, was thus laid open doum to the bottom of 
the river'f— T •” 

Dy a breach, four hundred and twenty cubits long, just 
as many broad, (and) seventj'-fivc cubits deep, all the water 
flowed out , so that t the take), almost like a sandy desert, 

( became i entremely ugly ( to look at ). 

for the sake of ....ordered to lie made by 

the Valiya Pushyagupto, the provincial governor of the 
Maurya king Chandragupta. adorned with conduits for 
AJoka. the Mauryo by the Vavana king Tushispha, while 
governing and by the conduit ordered to be made by him, 
cotKtncl^ in a ms/incr uc/ihy oS alinj; iaffii) HiJii 

breach, the extensive dam 

he who, ever since he was In the womb was 

cliarartenscd by the poJJcsjioo of iJndiftrrlsed corsummatc 
PosaJ Forluj.e, \,-a» reserteJ to byalt castes and choren their 
k>fd to protect them j wh.» made, wsd is true to, the vow to 
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the last breath of his life to abstain from shying men , except 
in battles who (show ed) compassion . not 

failing to deal blows to equal antagonists meeting him face to 
face who grants protection of life to people repairing to him 
of their own accord and those prostrating tliemselves before 
him who IS the lord of the whole of eastern and western 
Akaravanti the Anupa country Anarta Surashtra, Svabhrn 
Marti kachchha Sindhu Sauvira kukura Aparanta, 
Nishada and other territories gamed by his own \aloiir the 
towns marts and rural parts of which are net er troubled by 
robbers snakes wild beasts diseases and the hi e, 
where all subjects are attached to him ( and ) where 
through his might the objects of [ religion ] wealth and 
pleasure ( are duly attained) who by force destrojed the 
Yaudheyas who were loath to submit rendered proud is 
they were by having manifested their title of heroes 'among 
all kshatnyas who earned fame because he m spite of hav 
ing twice in fair fight completed defeated Satakarnl the lord 
of Oakahinapatha on account of the nearness of their connec 
tioo did not destroj him who (obtained) victory 
who reinstates deposed kings who by the right raising of his 
hand has earned the strong attachment of Dharma who has 
attained wide fane by studying and remembering by the 
knowledge and practice of grammar music logic and other 
great sciences who the management of horses 

elephants and chariots ( the use of ) sword and shield pugih 
Stic combat and other the acts of quickness ai d 

efficiency of opposing forces who day by day is in the habit 
of bestowing presents and honours and eschew it g disrespect 
ful treatment who is bounteous whose treasure by the tribute 
tolls and shares rijhtfullj obtained overflows with an 
accumulation of gold silver diamonds beryl stones and 
(other) precious things who prose and 

verse, which are clearly agreeable sweet charming beautiful 
excelling by the proper use of words and adorned , whose 
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beautiful frame owns the mostcxcellent marks and signs, such 
as (auspicious) length, dimension and height, voice, gait, colour 
vigour and strength, who liimscH has acquired the name of 
Manakshatrapa ; who hasbten wieathcd v\ttli many garlands 
at the rv.iy.iMifnr.is of kings daughters ,-he, the Mahaksha- 

trapa Rudradaman, in order to....... cows and 

Brahmanas, for a thousand of years, .and to increase his 
religious merit and fame without oppressing the inhabitants of 
the towns and country by tjxcs. forced labour and acts of 
affection — by ( the e.\penditurc of ) a vast amount of money 
from his own treasury and in not too long a time made the 

dam three times as strong in breadth and length 

(on) all ( banks (and so) had (this lake) made 

(even) more beautiful to look at. 

When in this matter (he Mahakshatrspa's counsellors 
and executive officers, who though fully endowed with the 
qualiiicatioQS of ministers, were averse to a task ( regarded as ) 
futile on account of the enormous e.\tent of the breach, opposed 
the commencement ( of the work ). ( and ) when the people in 
their despair of having the dam rebuilt were loudly lamenting 
( the work ) was carried out by the minister Suvllfikha, the 
son of Kulaipa, a Pahlavo.who forthe benefitof the inhabitants 
of the towns and country bad been appointed by the King in 
this government to rule the whole of Aoarta and Surashtra, 
( a minister ) who by his proper dealings and views in things 
temporal and spiritual increased the attachment (of the people), 
who was able, patient, not arrogant, upright ( and ) not to be 
bribed, (and) who by his good government increased the spiri- 
tual merit, fame and glory of his master. 


No 2. 


Meharauli Posthumous Iron Pillar Inscription 
of Chandra. 

General Remarks — This irscnption is incised on a 
tapering iron pillar 36 in diameter at the base and 12 at the 
top and 23 {t 8 inches high standing near the kutub Mimr in 
the village Meharauli nine ra les south of Delhi The piliap 
would appear to have been erected origmallj as a standard to 
support an image of Garuda in front of a temple of \ishru 
It IS an interesting feature as affording evidence of the 
capac ty of Hindu civilization m the 4th cent A D to weld 
malleable iron on so ambitious a scale (Page Gutde io tl t 0^ th 
Delhi ) The mscrntionconlamssix Jmes of beautifnl uritfng ■It 
was first published by James Pnnsep in 3S34 in Journolof the 
Astatic Secteiy Ben([il \olin p 494 Its latest edition b> 
Dr Fleet is published in his Gufla Iuscrtf> totis 

The inscription is a posthumous eulogj of the conqiieslsof 
a powerfulkme named Chandra It isaVaishnava inscription its 
objfc* being to record the ere it on of the pillar which is called a 
Dhvaja of the god Vi-ihnuon a hi 1 called Vishnupada by the 
king who successfully invaded the Yanga countries, 
crossing the seacn mouths of the Sindhu conqucrec. the 
Valhikas and had invaded as far as the southern ocean 

The foeltcal The inscription which consists 

of three verses m the 6ardalavikndita metre is a sho’‘t piece of 
beautiful poetry The simile used m v 2 is very striking The 
following alank&ras deserve to be specially marked 
Fra V 1, 1 2 in V 2 12 and qr> ra in f 4 
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Hi^ioncnl information is t'iven in the 

record about the lineaRc or the date of the kinj; Chandra in 
our inscriphoiJ Tins has raised a controvers}' among 
scholars about the identUy of the king that has not yet ended 
There are three sets of opinion, one fax'Oiiring the identifi- 
cation of this king v\ith Chanilragupla I, the first win/iarfija 
JkirhjA oi iUe e:iT]y Gupta dynasty, Ihc ether identifying him 
with Chandravamisn, son of Simhavarman. and grandson of 
Jayavarman. king of Pusfakarana ( modern Pokbama in Jodha- 
pur State ) mentioned in the Snsunia inscription and the third 
identifying him uith Chandragupla fl V ikramadjtya- The 
followers of the third theory — one of them is my friend Mr. 
iv. G. Sankar-nre few- They maintain that the description of 
the very wide conquests suits onfy m the case of the Gupta 
emperor Chandmgupta II. who ruled no doubt upto the ocean. 
V. kt Smith had first held this view {,J. R. A. S. 1897 p. ) but 
later he was converted to the second theory. ( E. H. 1. 1914 
p. 290 ). The strongest argument against this theory is that 
the characters in the inscription are a little earlier than those 
in the inscriptions of Chandr.-igupta II. The inscription was 
moreover engraved after the death of.the king Chandra men- 
tioned in it. 

The real controversy therefore c-rlsts between 
scholars holding the first two opinions. Fleet, Radhago- 
vind Basak and Dr. S. Krishnasvamt Aiyangar ^ are of 
the first opinion; while M. M. Haraprasad Shastri, V, A. Smith 
and R. D, Banerji hold the second opiiuon. Those scholars 
who identify Chandra with Cbandrapupta I argue as follows 

Chandra carved sole supreme sovereignty ^ J 

in the world by means of bis own arms, and enjoyed it 
for a long time and led his arms of conquest to the distant 
countries of Vanga in the east and to the country washed by 
the months of the Indus jn the west and also tow’ards the 
south. This statement applies more to an early Gupta ruler 


of the fourth century than to any local kinK of any of the 
small states then ruling independently in N, India So it is 
very lihely that Samudregupta’s lather Chandragupla I, whom 
we know to have been the first MahAr&jBAhtr&jn of the Gupta 
line tned to extend the empire by making the conquests of 
Bengal, the Panjab, and also probably of the south, It is for 
this reason that we do not find any mention of the conquest of 
Bengal in Samudragupta’s Allahabad fraiaslt^ Dr. Krishnasvaml 
Aiyangar, who has recently discussed this point at some length 
m Jouni Ind. Htil Vol VI, pt II, University Supplement, 
Studies in Gupta History, p 14 ff, is a strong supporter of 
this theory. 

Scholars who identify Chandra with Chandravarman reply 
to this argument in the following \\a>— 

Though It is true that Chandragupla was the first 
ilahi,r\]sAf»ra,ia of the Gupta dynasty the existing evidence in 
both the epigraphtc and numismatic fields cannot prove that 
Cbandragupta I had led an expedition into the Korth~West 
or the south or that Bengal was included m bis kingdom The 
rigid silence of the Allahabad fraiath of Samudragupta lead 
us to suppose that Cbandragupta did not campaign The 
clearly indicates that Samudragupta was the first to 
make the wide conquests described m it We have reason 
to believe that the kingdom of Magadba was acknowledged as 
the paramount power m India only during the time of 
Samudragupta and that the title of A/o/iara;arff»ra;a was 
probably bestowed on Cbandragupta I by his descendants. 
The Guptas are mentioned in the ^uraimi as reigning over the 
country comprised witnm Prayaffi, Saketa, and Magadha 
This was the territory which was possessed at his death by 
Chandragupla and it was extended by the conquests of his 
son Samudragupta On the contrary we have evidence of the 
possession of a part at least of Bengal by Chandravarman m the 
Susuniarock inscription of Chandravarman son of Simhavarman 



king of Pushkarana (Ep. Tnd. vol. XIU p 133). The inscription 
proves tJiat a king named Cliandravarman from Pushk.araaa 
( modern Pokharna in Jodhapur State ) had come as far as 
W. Bengal and left his mark on the hill. This is just in keeping 
with the statement in the Meharauli inscription that Chandra 
had defeated a combuialton of his enemies in the Vanga 
countries. According to Mr. N. K. Bhattasali the king Chandra- 
varman mentioned in the inscription of Sam&ch&radeva ( Ef. 
/nrf. XV III p. i56 ) who built a big fort in Bengal is to be 
iudcdtified with king Chandra of the Meharauli inscription. 

Another point is that Chandra in the Meharauli inscription 
is said to have enjoy. d the suserainty acquired with his own 
arm for a long time ( ) 

While there is a consensus of opinion among Orientalists for 
assigning a very short reign of ten or at the most fifteen years to 
Chandragiipta I, 

A third point in favour of the idetnificalion of Chandra 
with Chandravarman is that both the lnscriptionsaieVaishna%'a. 
King Chandra had r.at$ed a staff of Vishnu on the Viihnupada 
hill, while Chandravarman had incised the wheel of Vishnu on 
the Susunia hill. 

Date ol the inscription — The inscription is not dated 
but we can assign it roughly to 330 A. D. sometime before 
Samndragupta ascended the throne and made hiswide con* 
quests. The date cannot be much changed even if we identify 
our Chandra with Chandragiipta. which seems to be more 
probably. 

Notes— the V.angas i. e. in the Vangacountry. In 
Sanskrit the tribal name in the plural is regularly used to indi- 
cate the country inhabited by the tribe. The Vanga country 
is undoubtedly the eastern Bengal of modern times. etc- 
i. e (he sword cuts on his arms remained the emblems of tiis 
fame as victor cl. i* No* 3 below- 



— Vahlikas i e the Vahhka country Vahlil a 
( also Bahlika, usually spelt as Valhika or Vallnka ) is e\phi 
ntd as the ancient form of modern Balkh It has however 
been pointed out that this rendering cannot well Le applied 
to Chandra s exploits and that the tribe \amuished bj him 
should probably be located some where in Baluchistan This 
conclusion is indeed unavoidable if vie adopt the above 
rendering of the passage which says that Chandra conquered 
the Vahlikas ‘after having crossed in warfare theseven mouths 
of the river Sindhui e the Indus ’‘The Malia.bha.rat i (Bhishma 
9 I7and Kama chap 37 38)however, locates them in thePanjab 
IS on the Sindhu A dynasty of three Bahhka rulers m the region 
of Mahismati on the 'Narmada is located by the Puraitas 
One of the three divisions of the Suraseri Prakrit vs named 
Bahhka which was spoken somewhere between Nfalvaand 
eastern Paniab From all this it«ecmstlat the Bahhl as in 
our record should be looked for within the frontiers of India 
without going so far out as Balkh m a portion of I idia which 
would necessitate the crossing of the seven noulhs of 
the Indus and Sindh is such a regon (Dr Krishnasaamt 
Aiyangar ctl p 15) [«»vii -Seven moi Ihs of 

the Indus Dr N ogel ( Memoir of the Archl Sur\ of India No 
22 p 44 ) suggents tne e’jpre»sion ma> also indicate the safta 
jindft luj/i of the Rigveda i e the river Indus and its tnbuta 
Ties The term wtuAAa would tnen have to be tal en in the 
sense not of ' the mouth of the river * but rather in that of 
‘ a riverhead ii?qi?iirq- elc-the southern ocean is even today 
1 e even after his death being penumed by the breeze of his 
prowess i e who proceeded towards the South fo- m iLing 
conquests — What is meant to be said here is that 

Chandra removed his physical body from the earth but 
lived in It m fame, and that is what evpressed b> his 
giving up the earth only to go on lo ano‘-her world to live 
m While therefore he may be regarded as having left the 
earth which be conquered, his fame did net leave it, but 
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found a permanent hornet here. etc.. The meaning 

is that like the great forest fire which, having completely 
burnt the forest out and subsided, lay covered over with 
ashes, so also the fire of his valour, though it might seem 
extinguished, having completely destroyed the efforts of his 
enemies, still remains dormant in the recollection of those 
that had suffered from it, as the forest fire itself. ( Dr. 
Aiyangar ). — According to Dr, Aiyangar it denotes 

‘ long ccnlinued efforts ' in acquiring the empire. Chandra- 
gupta I had to undertake a a long war against the Vskstakas 
whose power was greately rising in the west, against 
the Bahlikas probably the kinsmen of the Kshatrapas 
for expanding his empire. tt^ii^jjq-Tbeconditionofheingthe 
sole Adbtr&ja. Adhiraja lit. supreme king denotes the same 
thing as maharaja ‘According to some Paleographisti 
the correct reading of the text Is and not Some 
scholars take as the proper nameof the king called Chandra. 

Dr. Aiyangar takes to mean ‘ pure minded ‘ as an adje- 
ctive of rntr — On a hill called Visbnupada 

i, e. { the hill marked with footprints of Vishnu. The hill is 
probably to be identified with (hat part of the Delhi Ridge on 
which thecolumnstands.lF. G. I.p 140.) — cf vqmtjxj 

flag-staff ' used in some other iuseriptions. The surmounting 
figure on the column must have been Garuda, the vehicle 
as well as ihe ensign of Vishnu. 

Translation. 

V-I, He, on wtose arm fame was inscribed by the sword, 
in batih is ibc Vangx ^ossfriss, J}c ks^aded ( and 
turned ) back with ( his ) breast the enemies who, uniting 
together, came against { him ). he, by wliom. having crossed 
in swiare the seven mouths of the ( river ) Slndhu the 
V&hlikas were conquered, — he, by ihe breezes of whose 
prowess the southern ocean is even still perfumed 



V. 2, He, the remnant of the great zeal of whose energy, 
which utterly destroyed ( his ) enemies, like, ( the remnant of 
the great glowing heat ) of a burned out fire m a great forest, 
even now leaves not the earth though, he the king, as if 
weaned, has left this earth and has gone to the other world 
moving in ( bodilj ) form to the land {of paradise) won by 
( the merit of his ) actions, ( but ) remaining on ( thi^ ) earth 
by ( the memory of his ) fame 

V, 3, Byhim, the king — who attained 'ole supreme 
sovereignty on the earth acquired by his own arm 
and ( enjoyed ) for very long time , ( and ^ who, 

having the name of Chandra, possessed s beauty of counte* 
nance like ( the beauty of ) the full-moon — having with devo- 
tion fixed his mmd upon ( the god ) Vishnu, this lofty standard 
of the divine, was set up on the hill ( called ) Visbnupida 

IVo. 3. 

Allahabad Stone Pillar inscription of 
Samudrag^upts. 

Oeneral Remarks — ^This inscription of exceptional impor- 
tance was first published m 1834 m the A S B Vol III 
p 118 ff It was last edited with afacsimile by Dr .Fleet in his 
Gufia Inscnfbons, p 1 ff It is engraved on a round monolith 
sondstone column, thirty five feet m height at present standing 
inside the Allahabad fort But there is reason to believe that 
it onginaJly belonged to au ancient place called Kau^arabi, 
modem Kosam, twenty-eight miles west by south from 
Allahabad For the column contains an edict of ASoka addre 
ssed to the governors of Kau^ambi engraved above this inscri- 
ption The writing which covers a space of about 6' l" broad 
by S“4" high and which consists of 33 lines has suffered very 
mneh m its upper part 

The inscription is non-scctarian, its object being to record 
tbs setting up of a pillar m honour of the great emperor 
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Samudrafiupta who was the 8onof Chandragupta by his wife 
Kum&radevi of the Lichchhavi familv and the grandson of 
Ghatotkacha and the great grandson oi Gupta, and who was a 
man of learning and fine arts and a liberal patron of the lear- 
ned men. Considering his qualities he was selected by his 
father ( Chandragupta I ) to succeed him to the throne of 
Pushpapur.t ( i. e, Pataliputra ). In the prose portion his con* 
quests are enumerated He forcibly uprooted many kings of 
Atyavarta including Rudradeva. Matda, N&gadatta, Chandra- 
varman, Ganapatinaga. Nagasena, Achyiita, Nandi and 
Balavarman, conquered all the (orestkmgs, defeated but reins- 
tated as tributariesthekingsoftbesoulhernlDdialikeMahendra 
ot Kosala, Vyaghraraja of the great forest. Manlarajaof Korala, 
Mahendra of Pishtapura. Svamidatta of Giri Kottur, Damana 
of Erandapalla, Vishnugopaof Kanchl, Nilarflja of Avamukta. 
Hastivarman of Vengi, Ugrasena of Pnlakka, Kubera of 
Devarasbtra and Dhananjaya of Ivausthalapura, and made to 
pay homage the ( frontier ) kings of Samatata, Dav&ka, 
Kamarupa, Nep.^t, and Ivartripura, and the clans of the 
Milavas, Arjunaj'anas , Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Abhiras, 
Prarjunas, Sanakantkas, Kakas, and Kharaparikas and the 
nations of the Daivaputta, Sihi. Sabinuiahi, Sakas. Murundas 
and the Simhalas of the island. This poem which thus extols 
the wide conquests and merits of Samudragupta was composed 
by Harishena, the minister of peace and war, the counsellor 
of the prince and the general, who was the son of the general 
Dhruvabhiiti. It was executed by the general Tilabhattaka. 

Historical importance of the Inscription — From the 
contents of the inscription given above it will be seen that this" 
epigraphtc record is a unique one among Indian annals in its 
vccaMh cA In the conquests ot Samudiagupta it gives 

us abundant historical information as to the divisions of 
India, the tribes and the kings that lived and ruled about 
the middle of the fourth century A. D. Though it is at 
present impossible to identify every one of the countries/ 



kings and peoples enumerated by the poet Harishena 
enough is known to enable us to form a clear idea of the 
extent of the dominions and the range of the alliances of 
Samudr-tgupta His empire seems to have included 
tlie larger part of the Indian Pemmsuta Such a great em 
peror-not on!j a great warrior but a poet and a patron of 
poets and a man of high accomplishments was unknown 
even by name to the historians of India until this valuable 
recordwasdiscoxered Several scholars ha\e attempted to iden 
tify these 1 mgs chief of whom are V S Smith ( J t 
A S 1S97 ji' S59 ) Allan {Cal Giifti coins j> \\I Prof 
Dubrenil ( incietil Htsiory of Decc in ) K N Dixit ( Prcc 
first Ort Confer ) D R Bhandarl ar ( Ind Hist quarlerl^ I 
250 ) G Ramdas ( Ibid p 679 ) 

The inscription being apiece of poelrj, Aotw, as the 
composer himself state-, rather than a historical dj nert 
the conquests of Samudragupta do no seem to h ve been 
arranged in a strict chronological or peo^rapliical oicl i He 
must have for instance first turned his aims against the 
powers nearest him and thoroHghl> subjugated the kings oi 
Arjft\atta before he proceeded to conquer the 1 mgs of che 
southern India though the poet has meationed the Jat er 
before the former Harishena classifies Samudragupta s 
compaigus geographically and also according to the degree of 
^ the success he got m them under fi\e heads as that directed 
against the kings of Aryavarta nine of whom Rudradeva 
Malila etc are named These kings were forcibly rooted 
up, a process which necessarilj invoUed the incorporation 
to their territories in the dominions of the victor The 
kings of Dal shinapalha eleven of Whom-Mahendra of Kosala, 
Vjaghraraja of the great forest and '=0 on-are mentioned 
were next vanquished but re-instatcd by him The chiefs 
of the vvald tnbes which he reduced to subjection are not 
•pectficallj named The rulers of five frontier I tngdoms Sam 



atata, Davaka and others and of (he nine republics, -MSlavas. 
Arjun2yaiias etc. were made feudatories Lastly the rulers 
of the four foreign nations-Daivaputra and ethers, who were 
almost independant were entered into diplomatic relations. 

It will thus be seen that the dominions under the direct ~ 
government of Samudragupta comprised the wboleof JCortbem 
India extending ‘from the Hooglily on the east to the Jumna 
and Chambat on the west, and from the foot of the Hima- 
layas on the north to the Narmada on the south. Beyond 
these limits the frontier kingdoms of Assam and the Gange- 
tio drita, as well as those on the southern slopes of the 
HImal.iyas, and the free tribes of Rajputana and Mslra 
W'erv attached to the empire by bonds of subordinate alliance; 
while almost all the kingdoms of the south had been 
overrun by the emperor's armies and compelled to ao* 
Knowledge his irresistible might. But Prof. Dubreuil under* -J- 
estimates the conquests of Samudragupta is the Deccan 
See his Anewtt Hiskry 0/ Dcccatt 60. 

Prof. Radhagovind Basak supposes that the poet 
Kalidas, who lived in the lime of Chandragupta 11 and 
Kumargupta and even for some time during the reign of 
Skandagupta, describes the conquests of Raghu in the well 
known epic, Raghuvamia ( Canto IV } very probably to co- 
mmemorate the military operations of Samudragupta's son 
Chandsaguota II {Proceedinfis of the Calcutta Ori. Cottf. p. 325) 
Prof. Bhide thinlcs in the same way ( Proc. Poona conf ) 

Date of the inscription — The inscription is unfortuna- 
tely not dated. But since it describes the wide conquests of 
Samudragupta we must assign the inscription to a sufficiently 
later period of 1 is reign’ The inscription moreover gives 
nn account of the personal accomplishments of the emperor. 

He is said to have been proficient in music, to have composed 
numerous metrical works worthy of the reputation of a good 
author and to have been a patron of the learned mpB. 



iiiscnption also leads us to infer that before the time of the 
inscription the emperor had issued his corns bearing the legend 
and those depicting the emperor comfortably seated 
on a high-bad ed couch and engaged in plajing the lyre 
Samudragupla must have enjoyed sufficient leisure to culti 
vate these arts and to patronize learned men He must have 
also taken some years after his accession to the throne to 
complete these conquests It is also to be noted that there 
13 no allusion to the horse-sacrifice m this inscription, which 
was revived by Samudragopta as we know from the insert 
ptions of his successors and probablj also from his Eran 
inscription {F G 1 No 2 ) It is thus clear that this ins 
criphon was engraved after he came home from his wars 
and before he performed the Horse-saenfice See Allans 
Catal Gupt coins p XWII He is supposed by scholars 
to have reigned from 3.3S to 375 A D We can therefore 
assign our record approximately to 350 A D, 

Poetical importance of the inscription The ins 
cnption is as valuable a piece of Sanskrit poetry as it is 
a histonca’ document Its literary merits and its useiulness 
for the hibtojy of Sanskm literature are very well shown 
by Dr Buhler in his -ssaj wheb is copied below in App 
S tiffice it to siy here thatHansena s panegric which has been 
5.peciall> designated as a kavj a belongs to that variety called 
Champu which is made of a imxtire of prose and verse 
( • ) The eight intro 

ductor> stanzas the long prose passage that follows and the 
concluding stanza form one single g gant c sentence This 
Champa reveals Hansena as apoet of no mean order Ev eryvvhere 
as pointed out by Puhler Hanshena seems to make conscious 
efforts to excel contemporary writers of pra^astis He displays 
certamwell-marl ed charictensUcsof bisliterarystjle First the 
style emplo>ed m metrical and prose pa sages is different 
The language of the stanzas is nsaall>S!mpleand free from Jong 
and involved compounds and shows Hansena to be a follower 



of the Vidarbha School. But the prose passage displays with a 
vengeance the quality ojas or vigour, defined us consisting in a 
profuseness of compounds 

Harisena has made himself responsible for one of the longest 
compounds in the language. A. characteristic of his compounds 
is that their concluding part comes uix3n us as a surprise and 
is consequently very often involved and clumsy, Thus in the 
compoundqi^...qtflUT; (11. 34-35 )the concluding portion 
should naturally have read Similarly the longest 

compound could as well have ended with 

Again the next compound ( II. 39. 40) 

would ordinarily conclude with An- 

other peculiarity is that between the long compounds Hari- 
sena inserts short phrases at definite intervals in order, as 
BtlWer so beautifully puts it, to enable the reciter to draw his 
breath and the hearer to catch the sense. Then again in the 
long compounds, the words are so chosen as to bring about a 
certain rhythm through the succession of short and long 
syllables; and care is taken to see that this rhythm changes 
from time to time. Harisena also uses some figures of speechi 
namely, Anoprasa and iSlesa from the Sabdilamkaras and 
Rupaka and Upama from the Arthalamksras That he uses 
only a few figures is due to the fact that the AlamUaraSastra 
was so developed then. ( G.ijendr.igadkar )• 

The metres used in the poem-The few letters that remain 
of the first two verses are not sufficient to show what metres 
were used in them. In the remaiuing verses the follouing 
metres are usedi^qjl vv. 3, 5, and 8; hSBTsld vv. 4 and 7; 
vv. 6j and i%anvii w. 9. 

Notes-V. l,-^:-from the beginning to p^cT- 
WWIj ( 1, 13 of p. 6 ) is one long sentence. All the eight ver- 
ses contain adjectival clauses qualifying ( 1. 9 p. 5 ), which 
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aRain containing long descriptive compounds in the genitive 
case qualifies ( 1 H p. 6). The whole sentence 

stands thus— ^ etc 

Thislofty column appears as it were 
an upraised arm of the earth proclaiming the fame of Samudr- 
giipta, who etc Here we havea beautiful Utpreksha or poetical 
fancy. The word can be taken both with and 9ig. 

But it cannot be taken in the sense of ‘ erected (anew)' as the 
pillar was first set up by A5oka With the expression m this 
inscription compare the expression 5a5i:,,.2T. 

in vv7 and 8 in No 6 below fpt: by Kinsmen 
V. 3 This stanra enumerates Samudragupta’s literary attain* 
ments. t.^[5Tf nm'Jil 

«I^ir 5 ^ IS a proleptic adjective. What tJie compound means 
IS hat he deriveJ happiness from association with the wise, 
555187 <Tir75l«I5 Cf q?575?«l5IVI5rf ^§11 ?f,r 

^5 sni^?r5 ll m the Baghari stone mscrip* 
tion of Chandella Madanavarman ( Et I 209 ) The idea 
is that Samudragupta put an end to the usual war between 
good poetry aud prosperity He was both a Ling and a poet. 
He also made poets rich by patronisiug them Pro! Gajen- 
dragadkar suggests a different meaning of this phrase thus — 

«F!54 i^tnig 5 

rliq; atigi. ttliMi fdiq;. The idea 

IS that he cultivated those qualities which the wise have 
enumerated as useful for overcoming the defects that 
m ffte way of tfte proifuction of fieautifuf poetry. 

5^r?i;— This cleirlj denotes tint Samudiagupti 

was a poet of a high order. The Gupta emperors were very 
enlightened rulers Thej were not onh palrons c£ learning 
but some of them were great poets This inscription shows 
that Samudragupta was himself a great poet and hh high 
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officer ( cf In the letter portion ) was undou- 

btedly a great pcet. An inscription of Samudragupta’s son 
Chandragupta 11 found at Udayagiri ( G.l. No. 6 ) also 
shows that his chief minister was a poet of a high order 

V. 4, ilfgrsg^TiHtcr— TTiis verse seems to indicate 

that Chandragupta I ^elected Samudragupta from among 
several brothers, to conquer the land and to succeed him to 
the throne. From the epithet applied to Samudra- 


gupta’s son Chandragiiptall in his inscriptions itseems that the 
custom of selection was prevalent in those times ( F, G. 1. 
P. 12n.l). V 7, Tbej'weretuoofthemanyrulers 

of iirygvarta, who are mentioned in the further portion of the 
record, ( a Iving ) bom in a Kota family of which 

nothing V8 so far known. ( a city ) called Pushpa 

( pura ) i. e. in Pataliputra ( modern Patii& ) which was 
originally called Kusumapura. It was apparently the Gupta 
capital. This means that while Samudragupta was but 

young. V. 8, The stanza enumerates thevarious qualities of 
Samudragupta and concludes by sayipg that he was possessed 
of everi' kiod of virtue. P. 6 1. wm .,.^Wpt~With this express 
ion compare the legend on soraeofSamudragupta's gold coins- 

ras srailr. See F. G./. p.l2n. 2 

— Of ( one ) designated 'Parakrama. Parakrama 
u'as a title of Samudragupta just asVikrama uas of his son 
Chandragupta. The titleParakrama is met with on his coins 


of the Standard Tj’pe ( cf Allans Cal of Gvjia coins f. I. ff. ). 
He as also designated Vyaghra-parskrama ( ibid p. J 7 ) and 
A^vamedha-parfifcram.a Ohid p. 21 )/ast as his son ivgs Si'mha 

“vikrama and Ajita-rlhraina. ^5. etc. 

^hese are Various linds of weapons used in war in ancient 

*ud»a: m»T .T _v- -- 

and 3«e, a.m, 

, •• The last was probably some weapon equal in leng* 
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th to a span is a Sanskritism for 

L. 12 4w 555P etc are to be read m pairs, the first 
part being a name of the territory and the second a name of 
the king-as Mahendra of Kosala etc. The territorial name is 
an adjectival derivative, from etc. — 

Mahendra of Kosala This Kosala must be south Kosala which 
embraced the eastern and southern parts of the C, P. and 
one of whose early capitals was Stioura, modern Sirpnr In 
C. P. (Ep. Ind XI 184). Xothtng is known about Mahendra. 

^*T?T — Damain of Er.mdapalla. Fleet identifies 
Erandapalla with Eraiulol in the E. Khandesha District of 
the Bombay Presidency { LR.A.S. 1898 p.p- 369-70 ) 
Messrs K. N. Dikshit and Y.R. Gupte are of the same opinion. 
According to Dubreiul and Mi. K, G. Sankar it is tlie same as 
the town Eiaudapali near Chicacole on the coast of Orissa 
( Ej>* Ind. XII p*. 212 ). G. R&madas $.a>s Fleet's identification 
IS wrong as EranclapalH mentioned immediatali after the 
kingdom of SsAmidatta cannot be so far away on the westein 
coast. It must be somewhere in the vicinity of Kalinga and 
Pishlapura Kingdom, Stmilarv Dubremrs identification is also 
w long as Chiracole J'e=i m Kalinga which is tlie coiinti\ ol 
SiAmidatti i I. H. 0 Ip 6S2 ). Eryndapilli will ln\p 
ihercluie, m he uienlihftl with the \ilUgt. Yeiidip.illi m the 
Gnlgo'.il I T link i of the Yi/ iC ip itaii distiU t nt w itli the \tlhgc 
Endapilli m thr Kiljie Taluki. But u we -^.ppo^e th.af 
Swfimidatla was kmgoi Kodtirn, not entire Kalinga Erandapalli 
may well be identified with Chicacole. ( K. G. Sankai. 

f^^fJVI-“Vtshn(i^opa of Kandn, Kanclii is trndoaij* 
tedly the modern Conjeeseram in the ChingTepnt District. 
Madras Presidency. Tlie kingdom of Kanchi extended fiom 
the mouth of the Krishna to the south of the rnei Palar and 
sometimes even Kasen, To the west of this he the Eastern 
Ghats, in which must base been the kingdom of Vengi. 
Palakka and Avamukta.King Vishnugopa is no doubt identical 
with .an earlt Pallav.i King of that n3fne{5<7w. I, p319 ) 



— V\i 5 ^irtraia of ^T'^lla\^Van or Rrcit 
f jr 2 >t u'juh u to hi li-i iJ 1 u i fro n Si \ \l I'fi referred to 
liter on iu the tnsunptiofi But it w difTti-iilt to identify this 
Alahakafdan AetordiijitoDr kri-.hni>»Ami A jJ intiir /«///!«' 
19 6 p 229) It mu'l Invc mclud d he Sou ar divi'.ion of C !’ 
cs‘eiidinj* northv\'irds to the Aj u,h ri ^tite m ntindell'InnJ 
aid V>a*Sra ill e.ia b jJ n‘ih*l with Viaihrt le\i a fe i 
dito'joftSe VA’-.Vi'ti sw^remt Pnlhvuein I mciitioneil in 
the Gauj inscription (£'* hut Will p 12) But (j Kaindis 
d ffers from thi-»viev oith-*>*romd thit M diRvanlara m ist 
be sought in th • soithern *n !ii as it « as. one of th" kinK bms 
of the Diccm conqiereJby Sinalra^mla He sujiUests 
therefore, tiat it mist be the same as \I ihAviiia a forest 
region extending northwards mto Ganj im Agency and west* 
wards into the tnct now known as the Chhitiisgaih Stat-s of 
C. P. and that Vy&ghrarija cannot be ideBtitied with Vyughra* 
deva of the Gaoj inscription. (Jcur/i An{lhr4j ftis Scf VoJ I 
P 233 tBnr»iR ws m-Kfantaraja of Kura! I Accottling to Fleet 
r (t t p 7 n I Is! ira at a IS a mistake for Katraltka dc I't* 
ing tilt welt known pro\ ce Keral I Dr 1) R Ul andaV ir { f 
ft 0 I 25 ' ) ideiiiiiiea this Ke diwiili the b n ur tirrilory 
in C P roiiid alxout Aa\ ima'ar whe e the aiuhor 
the Ann t!i t 1 tales the Kerili< Dr I arinll ideuliries 
Kiirala with Koala ( 'hfUchn Slot Or Shut II ni. 
p 5(i9 ) Kurnia IS taken l»i Kielhoni {if ltii> \I 3 ii3 
to hw ilie sa n a. K mala m n*i m d in t'lc /\th >1** i is^rt t on 
( \o t2bi.l()W ) 11 1 id it li 1 wuhtht Kollerii lake between 
thet»oJi\iri i id ihe Krishna But Dr, U R Bha ida 1 ar 
ohrec s tJ ffiM o i the eri ind tr i( th* Kofferu fike must fia\e 
bsen ukIii Kd la the kmgd » n of \cmri meiitioiied Itlow m 
the m.ori tun Avwjr ling Ij tj Rimdis (J H Q \oi Ip, 
68 ■* ) Kural I m ist h> the pt « i co i ii-y of tlu t»anj nn cl stritt 
to the norih-a,i t of ih- M iheiid i lull ujw cliitf'j oc>^is nod 
bj IheOnjas Mf33iaJijc 4 ^fT.-^'S-lliere is a cl Her- 

CQte ol opiiuja amo s^balars Ipr the di% isuu of tbp wprds 
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»s phrase. KJeet iK. G. 1, p 7 n. 2)sepamte-« them as 

J'od i e- Mahendra of Pisbtapura and 

Swamidatta of Kothira on the bill. But Dr. D. R Bhandarkar 
says, “ The vrddhi in knuttuMlca clearly shows that the word 
£iri is to be connected with Mahendra. If bad formed 
part cf the name of the countfj- of which SvSniidatta was a 
rtil't we should have had GatrikauHiiraka instead of Girikau- 
ttumk.ai,/. t>. I p 252)” So according to him Mabendragiri 
was the king of Pishtapura and Svamidatta was of Kottura. 
V. A. Smith also is of the same opinion. But G. Ramdas 
( /. ff. Lh I p. 680 ) takes the whole phrase together and trans- 


bates it as Svamidatta, who had his seat at Pishtapura and at 
Kotlma neat Mahtndragiri. This means that be sras the king 
of both the places as it is often found in inscriptions that 
the king of Pishtapura was also the king of Kalinca in tvhicb 
Kottura is situ.ited. He objects to Bbandarkar*s opinion on 
the ground that the name Mahendragiri of a king is unsuppor- 
ted by history or inscriptions. But Ramdas has not met 
Bhandarkar’s grammatical arguments- Secondly no other 
king in this inscription is associated with all his strongholds. 
It is belter therefore to divide the phrase as Dr. Bfaandarkar 
has done, Pishtapura is the same as the fortress Pishtapura 
captured by the Chatuksra king Pulakesin II(seeNo. 12beIow) 
and is the modern Pithapuiam in the Godavari district of 
the Madras Presidencj*. Mahendragiri, the Mahendra hill, 
according to Mr. G. Ramdas (o>. cf7 ) has always been asso* 
dated with Kalingas and, is the abode of Gokamasvami, 
the family god of the Ganga kings. As there are a number 
of viilages named Kottura in .the district of Ganjam the 
Kottura in our inscription is disUngnshed as be'izig one near 
the Mahendra hill, Dubrenil («/► df) takes our Kottura 
as rdentical-with kothoor in Ganjam. 


— Db4uanj.iya of Kustlial.ipui-a. Kusth- 
.apur .1 IS a "en by Smith as a mistake for Kusasthalapura 
7 ol he hol^ Dw'atka; Kusastbala nas the capita) 
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of Anarlla i c, »V. Gujarat. Dr. Bh.and.irl.ar lioueier follo- 
wmj; Dr. Birnett identifies the place with Kuttilur near Polur 
tn N. Arcot {/.//.£> I p. 254 > G. Ramdas locates the place 
m Gujrat tollowini; Smilli. '1 liese kinRs of 

Aryavarta destroj ed bj Samudragupta are nine in number 
and it has been sujigested by Rapson {/. R, A. S. 1897 p. 421) 
that possiblj they ma\ all hive been N^gas and denote the 
‘Nava N&gns' of the Vishmi R not as .a dynasty of nine mem* 
bers as they are generally taken to be, but ratlier a confeder- 
ation of nine princes l>eIongtng to the Xi^ga race. But ns 
we shall see further the kings were of different djmastics. 

Iv. N. Dikshit identifies him with Rudrasem 
of the Vikafaka djnastrj. This seems to be Ner> probable. 

<hi«< 3-— He maj be identical with the Afaftih of the seal 
found in Bulaudslnhr. But Allan(Cat. of Gnfla Coins p.XXIXI) 
thinks that the absence of any liononlic on the seal suggests 
that It 1* a private sell and not one of a rojal personage 

5rT»T^il,. .Nothing is known of this kmg. — M M. 

Haraprasad SasJri, Smith, R. D. Binerji and others idenlifj 
himwith king ChandraguplaofPoshkaranii (modern Pokham^ 
in Marwar) who is mentioned m the Susunii inscription 
( Ep. Ind XII p. 318 ) He is also identical with the sovereign 
king Chandra mentioned in the Meharauli inscription ( Ind 
Ant. 19^3 p. 217 ) Mr. K. N, Diksliit, Dr Bhandarkar and K. 
G. Sankar think that he was the king of PokharnS which is 
modern BAnkurs, but he cannot be Chandra of the Meharauli 
inscription {I.H.Q.lp 255 ). — He is no doubt 

the same as Ganapati of Naga family whose coins have been 
found at Narvvar and Besnagau He was probably ruling at 
Vidi^a. His predecessor was Sivamndi. {Archl Stir Ind- 1915 
-1^. IJc isn|i doubta kiiigof aijolljer familj 



rulinc at P.idmavnti (naclernP.wSvA in (lie Gwalior terrilinrv 
C/r.K/'»i liis ( (II i-> Slid to li ive beencm-el by n 

Sar/fa-bird ( / //.(?. I P 2\5tiK. A. S im p. 49S ). ^ 

— He was probib'ya kin^'oE a tliiid Xa( t f imily ruling at 
M ithiira. T’.ie copper and bronze coins beanni} the syallable 
acliMi and found in the Umcli distiict d( U. P. were prnba* 
bly issued by him Njtltin}* is thortn of this Idii^'. 

i(555tri*^ - Accordinij to Mr. Diksliit he is most probably 
identical with Ual.ivnman an ancestor of Bliasttaravarimn of 
Assam. ( £. p. Ind XII p. 73 ) Since Assam or Kaniiiipi 
is separated by tins epittnipli B ilatei m m may have been 
first ruliiiR in the eastern pail of Arjavar^a just (o' the «e-t 
of A<ssain. H>s descend.tnis afte** the defeat at the hands of 
S^mudrafjupta seem to have shifted towards Assam. 

srtmv— lib the abode of the Aryas is the common term 
used to denote Northern India specially. In the Manusmriti 
(II 22) it is defined as the hind l)etueen the Hitn&Iaya and 
Vindliya mountain®, ex'endniji to the e.astern and to the 
wedem sea. The poet Rftj ^ejebara speaks in the Hahn &T&vana 
(Act VII of the liverNirnnd&.as the dividinK line of A\&- 
v.iatanndthe D.iksl itifip-itha. wiZUiKtJH— Accoidin;! to D. 
I?, nhandaikir (/.//.(? Ip 256) it is the coimliy which 
must have extended front Enu lielkliand ri^lit up .ihnost to 
the se.i coast of Oibsa. fnllie copper phtfe of P.irlvin; ika ffa^ti 
{ F. G. I. p, 1 14 ) ihe Dribba'a kinirdom is said to li.ive been 
included in the EikIiI ecu Forest K npdonis ( At.a\ik:uaj\a ). 

Vaiahamihir.i places Samatata in the eT-tem 
‘division, and Hiueii Tbuiie, to llieeast of the Tam-alip i co- 
untry and bordering! on the sea It is taken ns compiisint* llie 
delta of the G inj^es and Br.ihmiptJti& nf which thelessoic 
and Khulni Distne’s form the centrd pordon Its capital K ir- 
mmanta has been Meiittfied with Kama in the Coniilla Dis* 
Utet by Mr. N.K. lihalUtuli ( 1.a;s.Fj. 1914 p 85 ) ( A /f, £?. 




IpT'lf*) ^r*‘„\ccnr(1jng lo Fleet it mny correspond to 
Duel. AccordiiiuJo V. Smilli u c Mrespoiuled to the m id- 
em dl^^llcl^ (f Bonn Onujpur ind K<j li dii. But as these 
(h ijic’suere not TCtndU tticorporiied widi the Gnpli dom* 
ominsPiof Di Blniid irl ir f. II 0 I P -'7) sunnesls ihd 
D tvntv t correspotids to the IliH Tricts of Cliiilinonn ind 
T«p?ern U coruspoiuU in the nnni to modem 

Assim the central poition ofwliicli a still known as Kanrup. 

— U IS well known. D''* sufigests 

that the name maj survive m Kar’arpiir in the Jalan- 
dhir District. Rut it may coriespond to the K'linaon, 
Garhwal and Bjhil ikhand ( /. H j? \ p. 257 ) L 20 

were origin ill) the s.ame is the MiJIoj 
of tlie Gieek wiiteis and the Mdivas the MIe hchha 
people who acco'dmn (O the Mtutrh^hkthiwi fonnlit ayamst 
the Mmi)a Ch indrannpta. They .appear to haveimnrated 
sonihward'. and were in ccciipation of .a province called 
V tnarcl al 111 the souih-c istern portion of the J npnr st ite m 
R j ipiit 111 i where their corns of a per od opproxtmaleK from 
BC 150 10 250 A.O were found 111 miinber®. {Bhandirt'.ai’s 
CAnrMiic/ift ltd rs 1921 p 12) In ihe Gupta period the> 
seem to liaie m n ted siill farther sonthw irds as is indicated 
from sc ms insci ipiions ( f the peiiod I lie\ had occupied tlie 
soiithe istern p n t of It ij iptilaiia and the parts of Centr il India 
adjoiiiiiii' them {im- Ant. 1891 p. •I(.4 ), /.//.(? Ip 257) 
^sf— The) h id prob ibl) octiipted ihe eastern part of 
Ihe ] npiii and the AKiai State. Ilieir coins arc* aKo 
found above m Ko I. From the fnid-spois of 

llieir 0010 = sells Old insciipiions thp\ seem to be ruhnR m 
the cniintr\ between S itlrj and tlie Jumna as f .r sniithwaid 
s ninriipur st ue ( I HQ Ip2a8) ALc-ordiiiu to P of 
D ilneiiil die) hid esi ibitshed them''et\eb in the MiuliLia 
region ptobdiK if ei the deitli of the kiisl a i tun eror Non- 
duV4 4Jitl ware leylibours uf ibe Iva^'is {AncUnh of Leccun 
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p, 32.) Their country corresponds roughly to modern 

Sialkot and surrounding region between the Ravi and Chenab 
rivers. Its capital was Siketa ( modern Sialkot ) {l. H. Q. I, 
p. 258, and J. A, S. B. 1922 p. 25? ). According to 

Smith they can be located in the province of Ahirwsda. bet- 
ween the Piirvati and the Behv& nveis m Central India. But 
as Abhiris are often mentioned in the Kshatrapa inscriptions 
of Surgshtra they may be Joc.afed in Kafhiwad and 

sngJt— Smith locales thenri in the Narsinghpur Dist. ofC.P- 
But Prof* D. R- Bliandarkar locates them near Narsingarh in 
C, p. Chief of the Sanakanika tribe or family is 

mentioned as a feudatory of ChandraguplalT in a cave ins- 
cription from Udnyagiri near Bhels2. Tliough this is not suffi- 
cient to locate the family In that part it seems probable that 
the S.inakanil<as were somewheie near that part. 

— Nothing is so far known of this. Accor- 

ding to Dr. Bhandarkar (/. H. 0 1 258) they were probably 
identical with KItarpara mentioned in the Batih&garh inscrip* 
tion ( E. P* Ind XII 40) of the Damoha District JnC. P. 

Dr. Biihler ciiggests the reading (bred ) for 
■JTfftr. L. 23 — Fire). Smith .iinl AD.m, 

vpht IIP till', wejid iiilo thiee rlillrieitt lilli--. ^ tFTIff, 
and dfnollll^ ditfcient p-mc*--. Bill .ivf-oidnic to 

Prof. D* R. Bhand.nrkar ( /. ff. j?. f p. 259 ) «ince tlie word 
in the inscription is and not it shows th.U the 

word cannot stand by itself but must be taken along with 
wliat follows. The whole expression corresponds with the 
full royal insignia *f5r<13| Timninsr of the Later Great 
Kush:\nas or Knslianaputras .as they called themselves. They 
exercised sway noi only oyer the Kabul valley but also over 
the Punjab and the .MathiiM regions. 

srjml IIS mte !h*< racial name (o refer to the 
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Ksbatrapas of Kalhiawad and MalwiL. But acLOiduit' to Prof 
Bhandarkar {hH.Q Ip 260 ) the Sika king referred to m 
this inscription was probably the Snka king Sndharivarrain 
or hts successor mentioned m the S&nchi inscription of S. 
241, published m E- 1. XVI 232 

— According to Sten Konow the Murundas were ni 
reality the KushSnas and the word Muriinda itself is not the 
name of a tribe but a Salca word meaning lord'uhich was 
used as a title by the Sakas and after them the Kiishana*:. 
(E#. 7rti# XIV p. 292), 

e Ceylon An account of the embass> 
of the Ceylon king Sri Meghavarman has been pteseried kj 
the Chinese authorities which say that he sent gifts to Samu 
dragupta with a request to be allowed to build a monastery 
at Bodha Ga>a ( Smith IttJ, Ant. 1902 p. 192 ) 

L 24 — wiinfilipt, and 

are to be taken as distinct 1 take with reference to 

as Allan does i e. means 

‘ soliciting of charters bearing the Garuda seal confirmink 
them m the enjoyment of their territories. Fleet takes the 
expression to mean coins bearing the tokens of Garuda 

i c Gupta coins. But as Garuda was not a necessary simbol 
on Gupta coins it is better to take this as Allan ( p XXV ) 
has done, m the sense of the royal seal of the Guotas In 
Samudragupta’s seal which is a true one, attiched to the 
spurious Gaya plate Garuda is represented, (See FG I p 25 ) 
>~'With tlu^ compare the legend 
wpn% on Simndragiipta's coins 
( Allan p C ) The synonymous expression 
IS found in Samudragupta's Eran inscription (F G I No 21 
^t,<*id*n*4is-About this poetically beautiful expression see App 

P. 6, L. 1, etc. a'*! res* 
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pectively. Or jraq; ( Dravid).. :■ 

—This sugf^esfs'- that Samudragiipta wa^ 
like Piirushottanja or Parama Purusha ( Fleet ), 

—Compare Usha\'adatas inscription A, S. W« 

I IV. 19 and Ep. Ind VIII 19. 

—etc, These four are the divine guardians of the 
four cardinal points. It may be noted that this epithet is one 
of the three always and only applied to Samudragupta. 

L.6 On Samudragupla’s coins of theLute-V 

player type he is represented as seated on a high-backed 
couch playing a lute or tyre. This affords a striking corro 
boration of his musical skill. ( See Allan p. 18 ). ^ 

etc— Who had established his title of ‘king ot 
poets’ by various poetic compositions SMflicient for the learned 
men to make their living!. e,* by uhicb their authors can 
be valued as great poets to deserve patronage from kings, 

1 think we can also interpret the word *51^15! both as a_ 
king i. e. patron of poets because he gave subsistance to the . 
learned men ( ) and as the prince of 

poet i. e. a great poet because he prepared a number of 
poetical compositions. ( ) 

—Fleet renders * a god dwelling on the - 
earth But it is better to take this, as Prof. Dravid has done, 
as two expressions, the former meaning ‘ who was a place 
of refuge for ail people ' and the latter in the usitil sense 
of ‘ a king. * . , 

Gupta, the first king of the Gupta line and 
his son Ghatotkacha bear the epithet Mah5.r5]a onij', which 
denoted the position of a feudatory in those days; while • 
Chandragupta & Samudragupta bear the epithet 3/i7A5ra/i* ' 

dhirsja denoting their Imperial -poweo . . . ’ 
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— This dynasty which once ruled in Nepal wa' 
of such respectable ancestry that the Gupta emperor Simu- 
dragupta m spite of Ins teintoml gieatness considered it 
an honour to be connected on his mother’s side with that 
dynastj. — Mahadevi is a title winch in those dn}s was 

applied to the queen of a paramount sover'*iga and corres* 
ponds to the title Maliarajadhiraja applied to the latter. 

{^^oir ~Dr. Buhlei takes ilie word in the sense 

of a path. This qualifies the word within the \erse. 

V. 9 *nr: — In this {verse Samudragupta's 

fame which is supposed to be of white colour and which 
was spread m the three worlds m compared with the Ganges, 
whose waters are white and winch is called i 

moving m three places jLkaia, Pnlhvi and P3t&h. 

— See Dr. Buhler’s note on this m the App. 

The inscription is certainly a Kavya. 

etc — This again suggests the poetical abilities 

of the emperor. 

— The meaning of this term is not clear. It 
may be a tribal name or a famiU name or an official title. 
1 think it IS a family name. 

The chief police officer or the chief judici- 
al officer according as we take the meaning of the woid 

Translation. 

P. 6. L. 1 3 This column has been raised which is ( or 
this lofty column is) as it were an arm of the eaith raised 
up, which announces the fame greatly augmented through his 
conquest of the whole eaith and which having pervaded the 
entire surface of the earth found a lovely and haopy move 
ment by going to the abode of the lord of gods 
J I 
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P. 6 . L fi. Of the illustnous Satnudraqujita (he lord of 
Creat kin;ts. 

V, 2. Who. ..by his own kinsnien ............ whose 


V. 2 Who twanging (of the bon— string) 

burst open and scattered dishevelled ... 

V. 3 Whose happy mind is fit for associating with the 
wise: who was the master of the real sense of the scriptures; 

firmly fixed 

who having overwhelmed, with the ( force of the ) commands 
ot (he collective merits of (his) learned men, those' things 
which obstruct the beauty of excellent poetry enjoys in the 
world of the wise, the sovereignty of the fame ( produced ) 
by much poetry of clear meaning : — 

V. 4 Who, being looked at with sad faces f through 
the rejection ol themselves ) by kinsmen of equal birth,’ white 
the com tiers breathed freely with joy, was bidden by (his) 
father, who, exclaiming " Verily (he is) worthy, ” embraced 
(him) with the hair of (his) body standin,< crcct( through plea- 
sure ) (and) thus indicative of (bis) sentiments and looked at 
him with eyes perturbed by affection overcome with tears 
(of joy) (yet) peiceiving the right thing said to him * Protect 
then this earth. ' 


V. 5, Whose some people ( were accustomed 

to ) taste with .nffedion. with their joy mixed with wonder 

when they belietd (his) many actions that resembled nothing 
of a mortal nature; (and) whoso protection other people a ffli- 
cted by (his) piouess. sauglit. performing obeisance, ... 


V. 6 C"W ] dorr, of firea! ,vro„e. 

always conquered by jjjs arm in battle 

and (o morrow nride ** Orrow 

-.vi.h fo,. ' 
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mi.ch c\earl> di^plajed pleasure wd affcclion ..... .*•••. 
the spnnfi(l), — 

V 7 B> whom haxinR. unassisted, with the torce 

of theprovvess of (his) arm th-it rose up so as to pass all 

bounds, uprooted AchyuLt and htl£asata - (by 

whom ) causing him who was bom m the famtlj of the 
Kolat to be captured by (his) armies (and) spoitinR in (the aty) 

that had the name of Pushfa while the sun.... 

the banks, — 

V. 8 (of whom It IS said ), — * The builJinR of the 
( protecting ) uall of relution fame as white .as the rays of 
the moon, (and) spreading far and wide, learning that 

pierces the essential nature of things * calmness 

the path prescribed by the aartuous that is 

worthy to be followed, and even poetry, which gi\es free 
vent to the power of t!ie intellect of poets (all these are his), 

( in short ) what (sirtue) is there that docs not belong to him, 
who alone IS an object of contemplation for those who can 
recognise merit and intellect T 

P 5 L. 9 Who is skilful in engagtngm a hundred battles 
of various kinds,— whose only ally is his valour depending 
upon the strength of his owai arm; whose special characterisMc 
is valour (or who has an emblem of foriirama, y-whoze body 
looked more charming because of the accumulation of the 
grace of a hundred scars left by theseveie Wounds received 
from aanous wcapeons like the battle-axes, arrows, spears, 
spikes, barbed darts, swords, iron clubs, ja\elins for throwing 
wcy?. vwvtasbkas fefcvnwVars) -awd raaiTiy tAVwr (wtajem) — 

L. i 6 . Whose great good fortune is mixed with, so 
as to be increased by (his) glory produced by his acts of cap- 
turing, replacing and favouring all the kings of the south 
including Wafteti'irrt of Kfisata^ Vyigkrar&ja of Uahhklnilra, 
ifMdirajs of Kerala, Makgnira of Vnhla^iura, Sm^mtiialfa 



of Kcttura on the hill, Damana of Erattdai>alla, Visknugofa 
of Kincki, Nilar&ja of Avaniukla, Hastivarpian of Vcngi, 
Ugrasena of P&lakka, Kubera of D^varSshtra. Dhanamjaya 
of Kauslhalafura, and all the other kings of ike region of ike 
sooth 

L. »8. Who has become forest by his power being 
increased by violenty supplanfing a number of rulers like 
Rudradeva, ilatil, Nigadatla, Chandraztarman, Gatiapalin&gn, 
^l^afcna, Ackyuia, Natidin, Baloartnan, and many other tings 
of ( the land of } Aryavarla; — who had reduced to vassalage 
all the chiefs of the forest kingdoms. 

L. ai Whose imperious commonds are fully gratified, 
by paying all ( kinds of ) taxes and odeying ( his ) orders and 
coming to do homage, by the frontjer kings of Sawatata, 
Daviiia, E&marufa, Nefila, Kartrifvra, and other (countries), 
and by the (tribes) il&lavas, Arfunzyanas, Yniidheyas, klidra- 
kas, Abktras, Pr&rjunas, Sanokitn'ka^ KUos, Kkarafarikas, 
and other (tribes) ; — 

L. 33 Whose tame arising from his re-instatlng many 
ruling families previously dethroned and extirpated has come 
to rest ( only ) after wandering over the whole earth; whose 
binding together of the ( whole ) earth by means of the great 
strength of (his) arms is effected by service (rendered) by such 
means as sclf>-surrender. offering of maidens, presents, soliciting 
of charters bearing the Garuda seal, confirming them in the 
enjoyment of their territories cto by Dalvaputras, Sahfs, 
Sah£RUSshl5, Sakas and fHurundae and by the. people of 
Slmhnla and all ( other ) dwellers in islands; L. 36 Who has 
no rival in u'ar in the world; who has wiped off with the sole 
of his foot the fame of other kings in consequence of the 
overflow of his many virtues which shone hy hundreds of good 
actions; who is an incomprehensible person (parama purusha) 
and is the cause of the elevation of the good and of the de:f^ 
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L. i8 Now mas' this poetical composition— ( tlie work 
of Harishena, who is the son of Mah&dandanSj’aka Dhra> 
vabhoti of the Khldyatapakikn fami! 3 ',uho is (himself) a slave 
of the feet of this same kinp. whose intelligence is blooming 
forth by the favour of dwelling near His Majesty and 
who is himself a SSndhtvigrahika, KurnSram&tya and &fah3< 
dandanSyaka, conduce to the welforeand happiness of all beings. 

And it is executed by MabSdandanij'aka Tilabhattalca, 
who meditates on the feet of the emperor. 


No. 

airnar Rock Inscription of Skandagupta. 

Ceneral Remarks— This insctipllon is engraved on (he 
North-west face of the large granite boulder which also 
contains the fourteen edicts of Asolct and the long inscription 
of ^(ah3kshatr3pa UudradSman published above in No. 

It is half the way from the modern lotvn of junagadh to the 
famous Girn&r hill in the eavt. The writing which covers 
a space of about lO'fi" bro.a<l by 7’^' high contains 2fi lines. 
The inscription is divided into two parts. The second pan 
which begins with I. 24 is too much damaged and hence is 
not copied in this edition. It was first published bv James 
Prinsep in 1838 in the J. A. S B, Vol. VU p. 347* Its latest 
edition is published hv.Dr. Fleet in his Guftn Ipscfiflttnt 
pp.ssn. 

The inscription is non-sectarian its ohjet being to record 
the resjonlion of the cmlKinkment of the 'Sud.iri.ina lake in 
the year 137 of ttie Gupta cia by ChakrspSUta, who was 
appointed to rule over the pl.ice bj‘ his father Parnadettn, 
the vicerf.v o^f^ Suru;htra of the Gupta emperior Skanda. 
rupu. 
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The c^nlertit of the inscription cm be divided info the I 
following sections 

I The pian^ala addressed to the god Vishnu v. !• 

n Glory of Skandagupta sung >v 2-6 

III Appointment of governors by him in nil provinces v 7 

IV His anxiety to select a competent viceroy to rule 
over Surashtra vv S-|l 

V His appointment of Parnadatta over Sufashtra 
vv 12-13 

VI Appointment by Parnadatta of his son Chakrap&~ 
lita over the capital ton n of Surashtra md the 
description of the high qualities of Parnadatta 
vv 14-25. 

VII A poetic description of the bursting of the lake 
Sudar^ana m the year 136 of the Gupta era vv* 
26-31. 

VIII The restoration ofthelakein theyeai 137\v. 82 37 

IX Wish for the long life of the hke v 38 

X Wish for the flourishing condition of the citizens 
\ 39. 

Historical importance of the inscription — ^This ins- 
cription gives us the historical informat on that ^after defea- 
hng completely his enemies the MIechchhas and other®, 
who had threatened to bring the dynasty to an end as is 
stated m anoth»r inscnption at B1 itan of Skandagupta 
{F G J No 13) the Gupta empertor occup ed himself in 
organising his empire by appointing trusted and competent 
Mceroys over all the pro\inces He was specially anxious to 
select a fully competent man to govern the Surashtras who 
could guard his \ast empire from further troubles from the 
west In Parnadatta he found the right man and therefore 
bjt appointing h m to govern the we'ifem part of Jus empire 
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£'hc bccnmc a<5 free from anxietj as- t!ie cods had been by 
appoinlinc Varuna to covein the West- The enemies who 
had caused so much anxiety to Skandacupfa were no doubt 
the Hunas who had imadecl India and threatened the Gupta 
empire in the latter pait of K'limgiacupla’s reign. But they 
were repulsed by tlie bravery of Skandacupfa and for some 
time the empire was saved But in about 610 A. D. they 
again in\'aded India and took possession of a part of Central 
India at least. 

The inscription ew’es us an idea of the system of provin- 
cial covernment dunne the Gupta rule. The provincial 
Covernors were appointed directly by the Imperial Govern* 
ment from Pataliputia and were given power to appoint 
deslrict local officers tinder them according to'their choice- 
We see that Parnadatta was appointed viceroy by the emperor 
.himself but the governoi of Ginnagara was appointed by the 
viceroy. 

A third point that deserves mention is that tlie benefits 
of irrigation to be derived by damming the SudaiSana lake 
were apparent from very old times and the Central Govern- 
ment at Pataliputra ( modern Paliili ) look steps in niaintai- 
ninc it even in the remotest province of the empire- We 
know from Rudradaman’s inscription at Girnar (No. I above) 
tliat in the third cent. B. 0. the great Maurya emperor 
Chandragupta first built the Stidar^ana lake through the 
viceroy of Surastra Piishyagupta and that his grandson 
A€oka made necessary improvements m it through his viseroy 
.Raja Tushaspba. In ISO A D. however a violent storm like 
the one described in the present inscription destroyed the 
tmtTmkfnent vfViicVi was rebuilt three times iarger and 
stronger by Pahlava Suvt^&kha, the Surashtra governor of 
the Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman. But as we see from the 
present inscription the dam affiin burst in G. S. 130 but was 
rebuilt by Cimki.vpaHta evidently under, ordeis of Skanda- 
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gupti in G S 137 Jestifjmt. to the cite the Gnph emperor 
continued to tike for irr f, tion works e\en in fl e remote 
dominions W t do not know when nftei this, the embankment 
burst for the like now no lonj,er exists and no trace of it 
even now remain^ 

The date of the inscription— We 1 now that the era ni 
this and in olliei inscriptions of the Gupta rulers is the well- 
know nGuplaerx which begns with 319A D It IS onl> the pre- 
sent inscription which makes the earliest specific mention of the 
name Guptn ( in \ 27) with whom the era was 

connected Poetlal Importance of the inscription — As 
rcj,ards the poetical \alue of the inscription it mi be said 
that the poet is not of a ver> high order and thouRli possessinK 
poetical abilities lie is verj poor mexpre«sinR ideas A number 
of uncouth phrases are scattered through out the inscription 
and the meaning in many places has to be made out with 
much difficulty Of tlie iabdalankaros used bj the poet 
Anuprfisa is common Varnanupiosa is praclicall> found 
usedmeNfiri \erse Of Padaniiprosa v 14 is the best insta 
nee where tlie woid is used in different " enses 

the Aillnlankaias Meters used in the inscription — 
1,2 3 and3S in v 4 vn %v S 13 

14 15 17 18 19 20 32 33 34 35 36 and 37 v\ 6, 

2l 22, 23 24 25 and 27 \ 16 and 

20 28, 29 30, and 31 

Notes— V I File exploit of Vishnu described in the 
first two lines suggests tint of the hero of the poem iiz 
SkandaRupta Tins is maccordance with the best classical 
usaRc The whole lersc as applied suRRestion to Skanda 
Rupti would mean Victorious is he who snatched auav the 
wealth from the powerful ( Hunas ) who had wrested it 
( from his d3 in*it 5 ) for a considerable time for tlie benefit 
of thesnbiect’* Tins israih-ynnolscure com 
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pound. The rending is quite clear in the inscription. 
It may mean 3?^W; welcomed or solicited ( by all ) 

for enjoyment’ or fit to be enjoyed by the cho- 
sen (cf ^tiq: The idea is that the goddess 

of wealth is to be enjoyed by the person of her choice. 

— i. e. a long time. The poet uses the expression 
again in v. t 2 below. j^i^ 5 rn^:-in the sense of ai inCt; is cot a 
happy expression. Possiblj the poet wanted to suggest 
or in the case of Skandagupta. ? 

absolutely all-conquering.Vv. 2~3 d* 3 -*nent to god Vishnu 
stands Skandagupta in that attribute. Jlia Jl%-substitute, governor 
i^m%-as anantidote, The idea is expressed in an awkward way. 

— from with atq to pluck off. ft^a-'-abode 

^^••'^^tVThe first line of the third verse is to be taken with 
the second vetse. The remaining three lines contain the 
adjectival phrase- The whole stands thus— 3^5 

swlti . ftjiit aiBaii— i. e.’ ftafl 

It refers to the death of Kumiragupta, the father of 
Skaudagupta. After Kumaragupta’s death the empire was in 
a disorder as h seen from the Bhitari inscription of Skanda- 
gupta ( F. G. 1. No. 13 ). Skandagupta had to undergo many 
troubles to restore peace in the empire by defeating the 
Onemies specially the Hunas who had invaded the country and 
by putting down the revolts of feudatory chiefs. 
V. 4 SJUT ^ etc. The construction is ^ 
ftqq: etc. Or it may be thus— ( ^11% 

31pl ^ RW?r5a*r-“is the reading 

proposed by prof. K. B. Pathaba. The word is used 

herein connection with the Hunas. 

V- g havine reiecled. The root is used by the 

poet in two more places-wil^ V, 0 and y, S. 

•'I'tT..,!t?!ii5Tir-Tlii5 expression according to some 
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scholars implies a fratricidal struggle after the death of the 
Gupta emperor Kumaragupta I, oat of which Skandgupta 
emerged victorious and succeeded him. But it is not nece- 
ssary to suppose in this way, The roay be disappoi- 

nted princes like the brothers of Samudragupta who were 
discarded by Chandraguta I. 

This qualifies the word m v. 3, 

V. 7 ht. protector In ancient times this 

word seems to have been used m a technical sense meaning a 
governor as here or a feudatory prince as m the sentence 
niRf the Mandasore inscription No S below. 

Vv. 8 to 1 1 are to be taken together. The construction 
slandstbus— 

II. The names of countries were many 

times used in the plural as The form is used 

m the Girnar Inscription No. 1 above and m a number of 
copperplates of the rulers of Valabhi. 

V, 12 tr: The word >ii: isawkvvardlyusedhere- 

It must be taken to qualify. *1^^^ m the preceding sentence. 
The poet might hive thought of using a:, which however did 
not suit the metre. The poet has used this word m a num- 
ber of places in the inscription where it is unsuitable 
V IS fitjsrr etc* This verse is certainly a fine example of 
SiirSshtra was the western-most part of the Gupta 
^empire. V. 14 ^^iq^f-This word qualifies in the 

16th verse. In fact the verses from the 14th to the 18th ace 
to be taken together. The sentense stands thus— 

fiai snn...5'm i 

There is a great deal of quibble on the word 
which IS eight times used in this verse m different sen- 
ses. iRq 9ni*ni : etnnr ^ 

OTRKHI ^ihn '5!| 31CTII!I, (ip ^0 

(1) .imJI’-son ( 2 ) snronw-lilial affection (3) His silt 



i. e. the father’s self was as it were divided into two— one 
part was the Jfather himself and .the other was the son. 

means by being overwhelmed ’v\ith the dictates of 
his soul. by his whole soul or .attention i.e* by 

extreme care, as if he was his own self 
He was self-possessed. here sjitin! means 

cupid— whose form was as beautiful as that of the cupid. 

V. 15 — The word is an unnecessary 

repetition, V. 20, is a pity that the name of the city 

is not mentioned. It must have been, however, Ginnagara. 
which is mentioned in the Rudradama^ inscription. srafTl 
The use of S before is clumsy. This is one more insta- 
nce of the weakness of (he poet in the art of versification. 

V. 22 etc. This is an obscure stanza. It 

is perhaps to be taken thus— 5i: (3^) ^^3 

51^*1 1*15154 51510^ 1 In this and preceding verses the use 

of ?l: is clumsy. Probably f^«5is thcmissingwordbefore35n 
in line 4.V. 23 4^3!n!«r>J^*The subject of this verb is Jj: i 
" the third line of the preceding verse. Hence the verses 22 and 
23 are to be taken • together. lT*?4 This word seems to 
qualify eiwiqvr One way of pleasing the subjects was to con- 
verse with them with a courteous smile. 

V« 24 The poet here suggests that Chakrapilita 

enjoyed pleasures suited to the limes, but not transgressing 
his duty in respect of religion 'and material achievement. 

are the .'three furushartkas according to the 
Hindu scriptures which it is the duty of a man to attain in 
the secular life of a householder. "V • 25 etc. This 

is certainly, a beautiful expression. 

V. 26 TTiis construction of the verse is 

defective. This is one more instance to show that though 
Our poet possesses poetiail ideas he is- ^e^y defective in ex* 
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pressing them. Prof Dnvid of the Sangli coltege construes 
this ^ersc thus— em R3te?r« STFR 

(i e 

5r) ( ?l 5^ ) §5^ I 1 construe the sentence thus — 

snnli 

M ^ I^^^t rhe verbs and 

ire taken by the poet as jntnnsilive 

V. 27 etc, — The Kite burst m the year l00+ 

3 O 4-6 according to the cilculition of the Guptas i e in the 
5 eir 136 of the Gupta era which his been shown to begin 
with 319 A D So the event took place in 455 A D 

lls Here ngiin the use of Jl before ^'3 is mappro- 
pruate Some propose that the reading SHf9 would have 
been better V, e from modern Girnar bill to the 

west of the town Junagadh (cf Ind Ant 1893 p 177). It was 
also called It denies its name from Kevate the 

father of Reviti the wife of Bahden Krishna’s elder bro- 
ther. Reiati IS supposed to hive come there from Dwarlca 
and lived on the lull There u i tank called Revati Kundi 
near Damodir Kimda in the gorge of the hill It miv be 
noted that the hill wis ilso called Ujji>anti or Urjiyit 
In the Girnar insciiption of Rudridamin the rivers Suvirna* 
sikita and Pal3smi ire siid to hue ti«en from Urjijit moun- 
tain vihich mme is ilso mentioned m the present inscription 
Our inscription stites tint they took their rise from the Rai 
vati The river is the sime is men 

honed in Rudndimin s inscription Fleet md others hive 
wrongly taken is in idjeclive of q55H%€l. 

V. 39 {S^rgff! Fleet md others hive tiken a 

wrong meaning of the phrise Thej translate the verse 
thus-Having noticed Ihe great bewilderment ciu«ed bj the ^ 
excess of ram (the mountim) Urjijit, desirous of ipproapriv 



ting the wives of the mighty ocKin stretched foith as it were, 
a hand consisting of the river ( Palasini ) decorated with the 
numerous flowers that grow on the edges of its banks. They 
mean that taking advantage of the general confusion XIrjavat 
wanted to outrage ocean’s wives. They take the solitary river 
PalSsini under the figure of an outstretched arm and the other 
rivers under the figure of occart’s mistresses. The mountains 
Wfffi and are however one and the same, as shown above. 

Having, therefore, described the mountain as the source of 
the rivers in the preceding verse, the poet could not have 
suggested the same as the ravisher in the next. What is 
meant is that taking pity on the ocean's forlorn condition at 
the advent of the rainy season the mountain handed over his 
daughtei the river decked with flowers to her husband the 
Ocean. See also JBBRAS Vol. If ( N. S. ) p. 179. 

V, 80 Causal passive in the sense of 

V. 81 5^1^ The lake is as it were not an inanimate 
object but a man, make the play on the words 

and H5rHTi^-After these two lines the first two 

lines in v. 35 are to be taken. AU the verses from J2 (o 37 are 
to be taken togather.The sentence would sbnd thua-B 

fi2i« ajpnnw 

The date of the completion of the work begun two months 
previcuslv ( V. 35 ) is pven as the first day of the 

first ( i. e. bright ) half otVais&klia of the year r37 of the 
( Gupta ) era. V. 36 wratJim etc. With these measurements 
of the lake compare those given inRudradaman inscription It 
seems that the breach of the lake was much smaller than that 
in the time of Riidradaman. V. 38 >• e* the 

Chakravaka bird. V. 39 . Mark that the poet himself calls this 
l5ns poem a Groulha, 
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V. I — V/c{ofiotis is (Jlie'fiofl) Vvslmn-nie perpetuaJ 
abode of ( the Roddess) Lakshmi, dwelling m the uaterlily: 
the conqueror of distress j the alisolutely all conquenng one 
who, for the sake of the happiness of tiie loid of the gods 
(Indra ) seized back from (the demon ) Bah the goddess of 
wealth and splendour, who is solicited ( by all ) for enjoj- 
ment, (and) who had been kepi away from him fora\ery 
long time. ' 

rj Vv. 2-3— And next ( i. e. after Vishnu ) stands victorious 
tor ever Skandagupta, the supreme king of kings of great 
glory, the abode of good qualities, whose breast is embraced 
by the goddess of wealth and splendour; who has de\elDped 
heroism by ( tlie strength of Ins ) arms » and who plucked oft 
the authortt^ of the Garudas in the shape of his substitutes 
( i. e. governors ) and useditas an antidote for theseipents 
in the shape of rival kings tliat are* raising their heads with 
pride and arrogance : who when ( his ) father bv lii^i own 
power {had attained the position of a friend of the gods 
( i, e. had .departed this life ). humbled his enemies, and 
made subject to himself the (whole ) earth, bounded hj the 
waters of tlie four oceans, (and) full ’of thriving countiies 
round its borders, 

• -J V. 4 — Moreover has be surely triumphed, whose glories 
even the enemies proclaim , in the countiies of the Mlecli- 
clihas having their pride broken down tolhe'verj lOot. 

V, 5 -Whoin the goddess of fortune and splendour chose 
of her free will as her lord, 'after having carefully seen and 
thoroughly'consiilered all thecausesof excellence and defect 
(in a king) in succession and after passing overall otfici 
sons of kings. 

V, 6— While the king is reigning verily no one among 
hissiibjects tails avva> from religion ; (and) there ir tio one 
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who is distressed (or) in^povetty, (pr),iii misery, (or) avaricious, 
or who even w’orlhy of punislinienl is overtortured. 

V- 7 — Thus having conquered the entire ea^fh (and ha* 
ving destroyed the height of the pride of { his ) enemies (and) 
having aypointed governors ( lit. protectors ) in all the conn* 
tries, he cogitated in many way’s 

Vv. 8-1 1— Who is there in the circle of my dependents 
tit for governing who is endowed with intellect ; modest : 
possessed of a disposition undeserted by grasping power _and 
memory i endowed with truth, straighlforsvardness, nobility 
and justness ; and possessed of sweetness, civility and fame:- 
loyal ; affectionate ; endowed with special qialities of a 
gentleman; and possessed of an intellect piiriHed by all texts; 
possessed of an inner soul prone to be free from obligations : 
acenstomecUo do good to all mankind:— nho is there capa- 
ble of lawfully acquiring wealth and alsoof pieserring uhat 
is acquit cd and of (inventing ) means of increasing what is 
presersed and of dispensing on worthy objects what Is in- 
creased, who shill govern the entire ( province ) of SmSstra’ 

Ah 1 1 have it ; ( there is ) just one man, Parnaclatta com* 
petent to take up the task- 

V. 12. When the lord of kings had finis decided 
(about the choice) after constant thinking for many davs and 
nights he appointed him ( Paniad-itta ) after some entreaties 
for the pioper protection of the land of the SmSshtras, 

V'. 13 Just as the gods became free from anxiety by 
appointing Vaiuna in the west, so the king was relieved in his 
’heart (lit. possessed of equanimity), 'when lie had appointed 
Parnadatia over the region of the west. 

Vv. 14-18 His sor.,-posscssed of filial dea'otion, liisovui 
self being as it were leiliipUcateil ttnongh the influenre of hii 
soul, well trained by self 5 ennti ol ; \\ orlliy to be prolecled by 
fill means, as if it were his own self alw.avs self-possessed; 
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endouccl wiUi a beiuttful form hi e tint of cupid InxinR a 
disposition the whole of which wis tlwajs pervaded with jov 
throUch a variety of chirmiiiR actions that were in accordance 
with tliis)beaut\, Invini! aface lesemblmfi a fiiU-bldun water 
JjIt jn a b'd of walerhbes the lefuge of men who came to 
him for pioteciion, was the same one who is renow ned on the 
eaith under the name of Chakripatita who is Iieluvedof 
the people , .and who excelled Ins filherbv liis own uninv 
pcachable noble qualities — 

In wbem all these virtues abide to a marked degree with 
out eierquitliug him viz patience lordship, modeslj pisluess 
and berovsni without (too) great an estimation of hcioism 
power of speech seH-conlrol, hberalitv, laige-mindednes« 
cnility, freedom from indebtedness fulness, beauty, and 
correction of ignoble things absence of conceit firmness and 
depth* 

Y, fp In tlic whole world there is no one to whom i 
compaiisbn with his virtues ma> be made venU he h*is 
become in all entireness the standard of comparison for men 
who aie endowed witli virtuous qualities 

V. ao ( And it was he) who appointed by his father after 
personally testing ( the existence m him of ) these san e qua- 
lities mentioned above and others even higher than these' 
acLomplished the protection of ( this) city m a way surpass 
mg his piedcccssors. 

V 21, Who rely iiig upon the prow css of liis ovlji two 
aims and on the pride of Ins own and not of any other map 
subjected no one in this city to any anxiety but at the same 
lime punished the wicked 

V. 23 , Who ruled over the people logclbei with the 
inliabitants in (he city b\ in imtaining confidence in a short 
tunc and who by c lief oily iiiqmnng into the faults fondled 
the citizens (ao a falbei docs) 
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V. And uho jiiado l»js subjects liapov flrsl by con* 
vcrRation accoinpnnictl by sniile and by prc$cfits ot honours 
by (encouraflinfi) unrestricted mutual visits to each others 
houses among his peopie (and) by holding domestic functions 
calculated to promote cordiality. 

V. 24 lindowed with the higtiest sentiments ol piclv. 
affable, pure, (and) charitable in a proper way he wait without 
any hindrance to attaining Dharma and Artha(i. e. spiritual 
good and economic pmsniJs) applied himself to such pleasures 
(i. e. to attaining K&in 0 .is can be obumed at the proper time. 

V. 25. What wonder is llicic in the fact that he ( born ) 
Irom P.irnadaUa. is a just man t Can heat ever be produced 
from the moou . which ts cool like .a String of pearls or like a 
waterlily 1 

V. 26-57 Non wlicn in course ol time the season ot 
clouds set in te.iring up the hot season by means of.clowds 
vast quanlity of water rained down unceasingly fora long 
time; by re.ason ot which ( the lake) Sudariana suddenly burst 
on the sixth day. at mglit. of the month FVausth.ipad.T in 
a century ol years incic.ased by thirty and also six more 
according to the c.alculatjoii of the Gupta era. 

V. 28 An*l Jheii (iheniers) which hike their rise from (he 
Raivataka mountain and this (ri\er) PaiaSiiii (and) Sikala- 
^-ilftsini — ( all these ) \.ivcs of the ocean that li.id renwined 
long in detenhou now once again joined their lord in 
due accord.'incc with ( llic prei-epts of the ) scriptures 

V. 29 Beholding the great confusion caused by the .adieiit 
ofdieair) rMii (ihe mauiiUm) Vrm-at nisliiug lo do cood 
to the ocean sltelched out, as it were, Iiis arm in llie form of 
the river adorned w.lli a sreal rariely ot flowers aloar: 
the banks. 

V. 30 The people tenlylilkJo,, all aid, 
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V. aj. Anti 1)0 inat^o liis subjects liapoy first l)y con* 
versation accompanied bj* smile and by presents of Jionours 
by (cncoutaRing) unrestricted mutual \isils (o eaci) others 
houses aiiionjt his people (and) by holdinjj domestic functions 
calculated to promote cordiality. 

V. 24 Endowed with the hitthest sentiments of pietv. 
arfable. pure, (and) charitable in a proper way he was without 
any hindrance to aftaimnc Dliarma and Artha(i. e. spiritual 
Rood and economic pniMiils) applied himself to such pleasures 
(1. c. to atlamijiR Kanu) .is c.in be obl.»inctl .it the proper time. 

V. 25. \Vh.al wonder IS thcic in the fact that he (born) 
fiom Parnadatla. is a just man t Can heat ever be produced 
from the moon . whicli is cool like aitrmu of pearls or like a 
waterlily 1 

V. 36-37 Non when in course of time the season of 
clouds set in teariny up the Iiol season by means of*c!o\\ds 
vast quanhly of water rained down unceasinfily for a loiiR 
timci bs' reason of uliich ( the lake) Sudarrfana suddenly burst 
on the sixth day. at jiiRhl. of the month Prausthapad.a in 
a century of yc.ars incicased by thirty and also si.v more 
accotdinR to the calculation of the Gupta era. 

V. 38 And then (llicrneis) which lake their rise from the 
Raivataka mountain ami this (ri\er) P.ila5ij)i (and) Sikata. 
xilasini— (all these) %.*ives of tlic ocean that had rcmaiucd 
louR in clctculiou now once aRaia joined their lord in 
due accordance with ( the precepts of the ) scriptures. 

V. 2o BeholdinR the yreat confusion c.auscdby the Pd\ent 
of ( hea^r) mounfaiii) irrjayaf wisliinj lo do jqood 

to the ocean stretched out, as it were, his arm in ||,e form of 
the river ado, neri rrilira Rreat variety of Bovvers alone 
the banks. 

V. 30 Tl,e peorle verily lille.l on oil side, nHh dismay 





And nllcnnij whai Ulcy should do and rcrnammu awake the 
whole niRhl bcijan to reflect m Rreal bewilderment, 

V. 31 Here in a momenl ( Uic lake ) Sudir^ana has ( by 
llic overflowing of its waters) assumed an uripleasmn 
appainnce towards all the people { as if il were) a man 

Can It ever ( ajinm ) become plci'mig of aspect 

Jn\iji« tlic appearance of aii ocean, full of water. 

V. 3i-*37. He havmf* become ant! disphvinK the hci^jht 
of devotion towards Ins father for ttic Hood of the kinK as 
well as of the city and holding rchH«oii, winch has auspicious 
results before tmn-m a cenlurj of years, incrcabcd by thirty 
and bcvcii others also....... attentive to liic sacred wnlinjCs 

....and witli a Hreat power well known tlirouRhoiit 

the world , h umjj sacribccd to the Rods, with obhtious of 
clarified butter and with obcis.ance , having gratified the 
Brahmnib with ( prcbcnts of ) riches, having paid) respect to 
the citizens vvitft such honoursas the^ rtcbcrveit, and such of 
(his) senantb as> were worthy of notice and to ( Ins ) friends 
with presents , aetiiig in a rcbpcctible way and making an 
imnicnitinibk cvpLiidiluic of wt lUli. built after great efforts 
III a period oi two months on Uic firt.t day of the first half of 
thcnioiitli Vnsaklii in the )carr^7.the celebrated ( Jake.) 
Siidar^au i, nut euiitaimuatcd by nature, fiuiidrcd cubits uv 
length, sixty-ciglit ciibib 111 breadth .and seven ptirushas 
(in mS lieigtit), m dcplli and two hundred cubits (m diamctrc’) 
witli well set sloiicb so that it should last for eternal time on 
tlie 


V. 38 Now may ( the Jake ) with its edges washed by 
Chakrav&kas. Kraunctias and swans spreading their beauty 
along the edges of the very firmly -built dam ...with pure 
water... . ( last ) on the earth till the sun and the moon. 

V. 39 And may the city also become prosperous ; 
full of inhabitant'! , cleansed from sin by prayers{of Brahman 
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sunR by many hundreds ol Brahman.is . ( and free from ) 
drought and famine for a hundred years 

Thus ends the composition of the worki. e. poem on 
the restoration of the lake Sudar^atu. 

No, S 

Mandasor Stone Inacription of Kumaragupta II ? 

General Tins poetically very impottant inscri- 

ption is incised on a black sone slab built into tlic wall of a 
Gli&t of the river Siwanii in the town Mandser in H. H. the 
Vaharaja Sindia’s dominions in Miiwfc. A number of valu- 
able inscriptions arc found at Mandsor which shows that in 
ancient times it was an inipoitant place. The writing whicli 
covets a space 2' 7i" bioad by V 4j" hiRh is foitun.ilely iira 
fair slate of preservation. The latest edition of tlie inscrip- 
tion accompanied by an excellent facsimile is published' in 

Fleet's Gui>ia /nicrf/ficmj pp. 79 ff. 

The inscription is sectarian, its object being to record ‘ 
the restoration of a temple of the sim at Da^apur, in’ the 
year 529 ofthe Malava' era. which w.as oiiginally built by a 
ghlld’of'silk-weavers in the year 493 during the time of llic 
dup*!* emperor Kum&ragupta H and Uie local king Bandhu'- 
varmah’. son Of'VUvavahman. 

Tlie contents of the inscription which consists of 44 
verses can’ be' divided inlb the following sections — 

1 The Woflga/o addiesscd to the sun-god. vv. 6-15, 

2 Migration of a guild of silk-weavers from the Lita 
country to Daiabura. w. 4^5. 

3 A poetic description of the town Daiapurn. vo.6-lS 

(a) its beinga UJaka on the forehead of the province 

(b) its beautiful lakes 
. (c) its gardens, 



j(d) lofly houses 
(e) its bcinfi surroimtlcd t"o risers 
(0 its Brfthmanis 
(c) its Inppy citt/ens 

•4 Description of the different voc-itions taken bi the 
silk— wei\ers and of their good qinlities vv. lC-21. 

S Tlieir nnxietj for doing something for spiritinl fiocxl 

\.22 

(* The rule of the stu'er-im KumaraguptA v. ?3. 

7 The same of the local rulers Vlsvavarmnn and his 
son nendhiivarman. 24-28 

8 The building of a sunHemplc In the guild of silk- 
weavers in the tunc of Bendhiivarman \\* 2-1-28. 

9 Tlic season«w Intel -and the dale Malava Samvat 
493 of its budding v 31-35. 

10 Tlie restoration of the temple damaged m the mean* 
while v\. 16-38 

11 The date M. S. 529 and the season-spnng-of its 
restoration \o 39-41 

12 A comparison of the temple with the moon and the 
Knttsihubhti wani \.42 

1 3 Wish for the long life of the temple \ 43 

14 The name Valsabhaiti of the pnet wbo compo-edthc 
inscription v 44 

Ht.lertial valui of tIiere(crd—W 23 of tie mscnplioii 
records the name of the siizei in Kum&ragupta andv 29 
records the name oE Bandhiivarman the long of Dasapura 
(ormandsor) where the temple was ImiK Che snzeiani 
Kumaragupta is no doubt Kumaragupta I, the Chipl.i 
emperor who was the "on ot Phamhagupla II The Iced 
ling Bandhiivarman is otib ‘^aid to hue liten the son of 





Viivavarman. Notlimj; inoie is stated of him. The poet 
tims seems to have meutionecl the names of the rulers at llie 
lime of buildioM the temple in M. S. 493 (437 A D) btU lie 
does not mention the name of anv ruler at time of relniilthnt* 
the temple and ot the composition of the inscription in the 
year 529 of the Malava eia. Such a piocediiie is uncommon. 
The insctiber generally gives the name of the ruler in whose 
time the inscription is composed. The locative afcsohite 
phrase in v. 23 ‘.hould therefoiebe taken 

in connection with the incident of repairing the temple and 
not of building the temple for the first time. Then we may 
say that the temple w.is built when Bandlnivarman, son of 
ViSvavarman was ruling at D.aSapur, in M. S. 493. But at 
the time of rebuilding the temple in M. S. 529 after 36 years 
from the fust incident tlieie might not have been a local ruler 
of Da^apura and hence the name of (he sovereign king Kum&* 
ragnpta is mentioned by the poet. Knm&ragupta, who was 
ruling in M. S, 629, must evidently be Kiimitragupta If. A 
third suggestion is that the poet might have meant to take 
the locaiue absolute plimse in v.23 with 

reference to both the incidenls~of building the temple In 493 
and of repairing it in 529 on both the incidents tlie sovereign 
king bore the same name Kiim&rngiipta. ( On this point 
see Mr. P.mnalal's article in the Hindustkan Feviao J.an. 1918 
and Ml. B.nnei)i's ailicle in Annals cf the Bhandarkar Imliltile 
\’oI. I. i. p. 79 and m> own article in J. B, B. R. A, S, Vol. H 
(N. S.) p. 176. Date of the imc ifhon — -The in«^CTiption clearly 
states that the sun-temple was repaired by tlie guild of sill: 
weavere on the second day of the bright half of the month 
PliMgun.i. in M S. 52d, The inscription must have been 
composed and set up at the same time. The year 529 of the 
Malav.a Sanivat which is known to lie Ihe same as Vilcr.ama 
Soni. is 47J A. D, Poetical value of the insfriY/iiMi— The ch-ef 
infeiest of the inscripUoii lies in ilsbeinga very I'e.iutiful little 
ATiwyn which pbse' its .ni'Jior ValsabhattI in line witli the 
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best of Sinsl nt poel'' ItisipUN Ibat of ValsM Inth no 
other work than this inscription n. known to us and no where 
m the last Sanskrit literature do we find him mentioned as is 
the case also with HarJshena, lhe#:iftedpoct of liie Allahabad 
fraia$li Dr Buhler has done a treat service to students of 
Sanskrit literature b\ showing the beatily of this composition 
in an article which is copied in full m the Appendix 

Metres used In the poem—^l^JcSinRn'Ia vv land 2 
^qra^^vi 3,S 6 U, 14 18 20 22,25 27 30 31 32 and 
40 g?nu v\ 4 13, 21, 33 38 30. 41 and 42 gq vi 7, 8 9 
and 24 j gqSl!^cI w 10 12 and 42 \ 15 

V 17 and 26 » v\ 19 and 4a 

\ 23 \ '’a i 5l'^TO»ai \ 29 and ) 

\i 34 S'? 37 ami 44 

Notes V 3 —^ce Buhler s cnlicism m \pp /oi 

thistompan on of the icddish mominK(or evcninp) sun with 
the readei e<I cheeks of a drunken woman V 4 Fleet 

takes the w ord in ttie sense of a monaslerj Inthetiineof 
this inscription there may have been some Buddhist monasten 
es m southern Gujarat but the potl does not seem to refer 
to them in the verse the word is to be taken m ilshteral sense 
1 e pleasure-resorts GcneraHy the sonthera part 

of modern Gujarat, \i 7 the Districts of Broach Surat and 
Naiasan was called by the name of m ancient times 
the central part of modem Gujarat was also included in Lata 

V 9 etc— The same idea is formerlj expressed m 

1 3of6lhverse .do rfpe,(=d 

m v 32 1 2 \ 41 I 1 V 9 wlra In \a 9 10 and 12 
the word flfgf is to be tiken as understood V, 10 
mark the tautologj V 13 qil fcp^-Thc idea is that the hou 
ses had as itwerecomeouffromthenelher world an idea which 
js pot a happy one but is found somebn es jij Sansknt hten 
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tiire. V, i() Stioi Ruild. In ancient India, different cra- 
ftsmen were orsanised. V. 20 ai 2 li-in secret. V. 21 The 
sicnificance of tliis verse is probably two told. The sili- 
weavers supplied the whole world with beautiful silken cloths 
and were themselves the best ornaments ( as described in 
the previous verse ) ot this earth. V. 24— nltai— The word 
in ancient times seems to have been used in a technical 
ense meaning a fiovernoi. V. 26 It is better to suppose 
ta re veib is understood here. V. 27 
here again there is a tautologj-. V. fn^^rir etc, The 
.idjectTO iJsni, lEiisr and iflir aic to be taken with 75, 
and ^ V. 34, Bigninj nii,f4^n„_Dr. pieet takes the 
word 15717 to mean 57 HRr and translates the phrase as 'by 

ti re reckoning from) the tribal constitution of the Milavas,’ 

“•R-Bh...-daikar(Stodariar Cm- 
P ) the word 1(717 here means 'usage' and the 

Malav«?"r •''P‘^"6ing to the usage of the 

the I't>6 nothing to do with 

toef rf M their Lords are 

means ^ "'■> 't' whatever it 

LardTLhL""!"“”°''*''™“'^"''»'''''=«nn=Pn'y'''“h 

of theen n-L* ‘■“'">"'18 tithis and thereby the years 

instead of Buhler's reading seems to be better. 

■ the temnlr .r *' Mark that the month when 

temple was repaired is called HTfT 
V. 38 ''1dS5I7_(J5ra 1 .1, . 

masculine ; Whereas ^ ^ ^mRular of the 

L . . . apposition with ^5 

IS what IS required Th5c i,« 

Hence Uie po^has a.,„„ed 


V. 41 


V “^eais expiessed thrice in the 

"^^-«''»?? 3 --Slricfly speakiPB the poel 
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ought to ha\e used a veise m honour of the sun like the 
one m \. 27 p* 24, Tlie same word is used in no 8 
and 13 

Translation. 

V. 1, Mas the Sun, the cause of the 'onftm and des- 
truction of the world protect jon-wlio is worshipped by tlic 
hasts of gods for the sake of their maintenance and by llie 
Siddhas who wish for higher accomplishments (and) by the 
yogis entirely Riven to meditation ( and ) basing the objects 
of their desire under their control as thej long for liberation 
and by sages practising .with devotion strict penances, who 
are able to curse or to offer blessings. V. 2, Bow to that 
sun— whom (even) the Brahmanical sages, though knowing 
the truth fad to comprehend even aftei , exerting them- 
selves, who nourishes the three worlds with (Ins) rajs 
scatfered m all directions , who, as he uses is praised bj 
Gandharvas, gods, Siddhas, Kininias and men, and who 
fulfills the desires of his devotees. V, 3, Ma> that Sun, 
decorated with glorious beims, protect >011, —who shines 
bnghtlj da> after day with the mass of (his) rajs flowing 
down over the expansive and lofty summit of the lordly 
mountain of the East ( and ) who is leddish like tlie surface 
of the cheeks of an intoxicated woman Vv 4-S From the 
district of Lsta which is pleasing With choice tiees that are 
bowed down by the weight of (their) flowets and wilh temp- 
les, assemblj' — halls and pleasure gardens (and) the moun- 
tains of which are covered over with vegetation, to (this) 
city of Da^apura there came, full of respect, — first, m 
thought and afterwards ( m peison ) in a band, together 
with ( their ) children and kinsmen, — men who were renow- 
ned m the woild for ( skill in their ) ciaft ( of silk-weavnig ) 
and who, being manifestly attracted by the \ 11 lues of the king 
of the country , not minding the continuous disLOinforts eaiiscd 
hj the jomney and its accompaniments, V. 6 And in couise 
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(of time) this (cily) became the forehead decoration of the 
earthi which is "adorned with a thousand mountains whose 
rocks are besprinkled with the drops of rut tiiat trickle down 
from the sides of the temples of rutting eleplmts, (and) 
which has for (its) decorative (ear)crcsts the tiees weiglied 
down with flowei s. V. 7 Where the lakes, croivded with 
fvflranrfnw-ducks, look beautiful (lit shine) having the water 
clobc to ( their ) banks made variegated with tljc various 
tlowcrs fallen doun homlhe trees. Uromnfi on the banks, 
(and) being adorned u nh Wowing wa*crhlivs. V, 8 (Where) 
jn some places the lakes look beautiful (at shine) with the swans 
that are tawny blown by pollen fallen from the lotuses shaken 
by the tremulous waves: and in other places with the water* 
lilies bent down bj the great burden of then filaments. 

V 9 Where tlie groves look Icautifiil being adorned 
mill lordly bees bending under the burden of their flowers 
and are full of the luitnming of the flights of bees wild with 
intoxication and with the city women walking lor pleasure 
and singing perpetually, V. 10, Where the houses look 
beautiful with flying flags, with a number of tender women 
^and with very white towers rising higher resembling the peaks 
of white clouds vaiiegated with flashes of lightening. 

V. 11 . And where othci houses look beautiful with 
long Ici races and stone seats (and thus) resembling the lofty 
si'uimils of the niountain) Kailasa: icsounding with musical 
sounds; having pictured icpresenUtions arranged (in them): 
(and) being adoined vvilli groves of waving plantain trees. 

V. 13, Where tlie bouses look beautiful, which are de* 
corated with lows of storeys that have, as it were, risen up 
by cleaving asundar the earth and thus resemblidg the rows 
ot aeti.'il chariots ; (,iiul) vvhicli are as pure as the rays of the 
full moon. V, 13 This (cily) looks beautiful by being surro' 
nnded (lit. embraced) by tv\o charming rivers, with tremulous 
waves, .IS if it were the body of the enpid (embraced) 



in secrecy by (his wives) Pnti and Ratr possessed of hivmR 
breasts V 14 Like the sky with its multitudes of rIow 
wg phnels it shines with Brjlimams endowed with trutli- 
fulness forei\eness, self-control mental quietude, austerities 
puntj, cournRe Vedic studies striightforwardness modesty 
steadfastness and intelliRence the repositories of learninf* 
and penance (and jet) free from pride V 15 So, coming 
toRethei (and) haaing their friendship augmented more and 
more e\erj day by often cominR in contact ( \ith each other) 
and being gratified and treated lionourablj like sons by the 
kings they happily lived in the city V. 16 Some of them 
became very competent mthc science of archery, (m which 
the twanging of the bow is) pleasing to the ear others, 
devoted thcmsehes to hundreds of excellent achievements 
some (became) acquainted vith wonderful talcs and others 
unassuming m (their) modesty (and) devoted to discourses of 
the true religion ( became ) able to say much that was free 
from harshness (and yet was) salutory V. 17 Some excelfed 
m their own business (of silk-weaving) and by others, poss* 
evsed self confidence the science of astrology was mastered, 
and others courageous in war even today effect by force the 
destruction of (their) enemies V 18 Similarly others wise 
possessed of attnetne wives (and) belonging to a famous and 
high lineage, shine others by actions proper to their lineage 
keeping a vow of truthfulness careful to oblige those 
that are attached to them witli the accompaniment of confi 
deiKC, are skilled 111 conferring favours upon (their) intimates 

^ Ip (And so) tlie guild sbines gloriously all around 
through those who are of this sort, and through others who 
have overcome their attachment for worldly objects and are 
given to w orks of piety who are soft m their mmd and are 
possessed of much goodness — and are (thus) very gods 
m an earthly habitation 

Vv 20-21 (just as) a woman though endowed with 
youth and beauty (and) adorned with the arrangement of 
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tiokleiinccklaces and beleUlenves and'llowert. does not goto 
meet (her) lover in a secret place, until she has put on a paii 
of coloured silken cloths.— (so) the whole of this region of 
the earth, is adoincd through them, (as if) with a silken gai- 
meiit, agreeable to the touch, variegated with divisions of 
different colours, (and) pleasing to the eje. V. Having 
reflected that the world is very unsteadj% like the moving by 
wind of the charming sprout and ear-ornaments, of the 
Vidyadharis ; (and similarly) the life of a man and also the 
vast stores of wealth, then mind became steady and incli- 
ned towards virtue. V. 28 While Kumsragupta was reig- 
ning over the (whole) caith, whose moving girdle is the verge 
of the four oceans; whose high breasts are (the mountains) 
Sumeru and Katlisa- (and) whose smile aie the blowing 
flowers showered forth from the borders of the woods 

V. 24 There was a governor (lit protector) (named) king 
VWvavarman, who was equal in w'isdoin to Sukra and 
Brihaspati, who was the ornament of the king on the earth j 
(and) whose deeds in war were equal to (those of) P&rtha;— 

V. 25 Who was very compassionate to the unhappy 5 
who fulfilled his promises to the miserable and the distressed 
who was very kind; (and) who was a very tree of plenty to 
(his) friends, and the 'giver of security to the frightened, 
and the friend of (ins) countiymen, V. 26 His son (was) 
King Bandhuvarman endowed with firmness and upright- 
ness loved ; by (liis) kinsmen; a biother as it were, to (his) 
subjects; the remover' of the sufferings of (his) relations the 
only skilful in destroying the ranks of (his) proud enemies. 

V, 27 Who was handsome, youthful, dexterous in war, 
and endowed with modesty, king though he was, yet was he 
never carried away by passion, arrogance, and other (evil 
sentiments); the veiy incarnation of erotic jiassion and though 
unadorned with ornaments he was as it were a second cupid. 
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V aS Eren toda\ when Ihe I'e'iutiful lonJ^<\ed \\ivc-> 
of Ihis) enemies atHicted with the «evere pangs of widow- 
hood think of him n tremour *5 caused torturing their com 
pact b’-easls with fear. 

V 39 While he the noble Bandhmarman, the best 
of kings the high shouldered one, was governing this cilj 
ofDalapura which was well prospennga grand (and) incom 
parable temple of the ( Sun ) was cause! to be built by the 

ilk-clolh weaaers that had formed into a guild with the 
stores of wealth acquired bj their craft — 

\ 30 ( The temple ) .which having broad and loftj 
spires { and ) resembling a mountain, ( and ) white like the 
miss of the ravs of the moon that has nsen up shines char- 
ming to the eje and comparable the lovev and wellset crest 
lewel of ( tins ) citj of the W e^t 

Vv 31-33 In that eason wlncli unites men with loveh 
women which is pleasant on account of tlie feeble njs of 
the sun and the warmth of fire when the fi'sh he low down 
m the water when the rajs of the mocn the top floors of 
houses sandal ointment palm fan'? and necklace-? afford no 
enjojment when llie water-lilies are burnt down bj frost 
which IS lovelj b> the humming of the bees rejoiced b> the 
juice of the full-blown flowers of the rodhra indfmattgu 
plants and the jasmine-creepers when (he sohtarj branches 
of the Inrtrii and nrtgmra trees dance freelj with the force 
of wind cold with particles of frost and harsh wherein the 
falling of the frost and snow is uncared for b> the close 
cm\ races of the massive thighs theloxelj breasts and the 
bulkj hips of their beloveds bj jouug men completclj under 
the inflnance of love when for hundred added bj ninety 
three >ears had passed accordim. to the u'^age of the MEfava 
tnbe In the season when massive breasts ( of women ) arc 
(most) enjojable ( ) or when the low thunder 
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of the clouds is most welcome ). on the auspicious 

thirteenth day of the bright fortninght of the month Sahasya 
—this temple was consecrated with the ceremony of auspi- 
cious benediction. 

Vv. 36-37 In the comse of a long time under other kings 
part of this temple fell into disrepair; so now in order to 
increase their own fame the whole of this very grand temple 
fell into disrepair; so now in order to increase their own fame 
the whole of this very Ktand temple of the sun has been 
repaired again by the very charitable guild, ( m such a way 
that it became ) veiy stately (and) pure, touching the sky 
as it were, with ( its ) carming spires, (and) being the resting- 
place of the spotless ta^’s of the moon and the sun at thetime 
of their rising, V. 39 . Wberi five centuries of years increased 
by twenty and nine years had elapsed; on the secondday of the 
bright fortnight of the pleasant month Tapasya, in (V. 40*41) 
In the season when enpid whose body was destiovsed by 
Kara develops (his numbei of five) arrows by attaining unify 
with the fi-esh bursting foifh of (he flowers of the asoka 
free and heiala and KWavaro-trees, and the pendulous 
alimtiUaka-creepee, and the wild iasminej (41) when the soli- 
tary large branches of the nagana tree .are full of the hummi- 
ng of the swarms of gratified bew bj’ drinking honey; ( .and ) 
when the beautiful and lusuiiant rodhra-lrec'^ «!wing ( to 
and fro ) with the fresh bursting forth of flowers. 

V. ^aThe whole of this noble city is adorned with (this) 
best of temples, just as the fmre sky isadornedwiththe moon, 
and (he breast of (the god) S&rngin with the Aaus/H61ifl- 
• jeuel V. 43 As long as ( the god ) a wears a mess of fawny 
matted locks, charmng like the spotless ras's of the moon 
(on his forehead); .and (as long ns) ( the god ) Sarngin 
( \vearas)a garl.ind of lovely lolitses on Ills shoulder;— so long 

juay this stately temple • nd ne for ever ) 
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V. 44 By the command of the guild, and owing to(their) 
devotion. (Ihts) temple of the sun_\\as caused to be built, and 
this (praSasti ) that precedes was, with particular care, com- 
posed by Vatsabhatti. Hail to the composer and the writer, 
and to those who read or listen (to it) « Let there be success, 

No. 6 , 

Mandasor Stone Pillar inscription of 
^ ; Yasodharman. 

General Remarks -This inscription is engraved on a 
magmficient monolith column of good santlstone-probably 
raised as a ^Ranustambha — ^found in a field at a short distance 
from the town Mandosor in Central India* The writingU 
covers a space 3^ broad by 2 ^" high and consists of 
nine linges engraved in beautiful characters. The insenotio’n 
is edited last by Dr, F leet in his Gutio hncriflions No. 33 pp, 
142 ’ff, A duplicate copy Of this inscription is engiaved on 
another column found in the same place. (See F, G, /, No 84 ) 

The inscription is non-sectarian its object being to narr- 
ate the erection of a column for the purpose of reciting the 
glory and power of a gieat king named YaSodharman. 
It can be thus summarised— 

In the first verse the god Siva (Su/a^am' is invoked. The 
next se%en verses extol the high qualities and the warlike 
deeds of a powerful king named Ya€odharman. TTie name 
of the family to which he belonged is not given. The second 
and the third verses stale that the earth afflicted bj the evil 
ways of other kings went to him for help and tbatjie was like 

Mann, Bhar.ita etc. The fourth verse states that be possessed, 

countries, whic h not even theGuptas and the Henas could 
subdue. It further states that his doahLozs iscluded the 
^vhol^otN■lndiafromlheriv^:L.uhilTa 0. t Bralmapntrs) 
to the W. Ocean and from the Himilayas to the moimlain 
Mahendra. The fifth verse records that even the coovefc! 
_ hins hlihlraktila had to do bcicaie to him. Thesisth.r* 
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seventh verses state in a poetic way that a coliuon raised 
Ijy hira-evidently the one iaciribedvritK this tnscription-to recite 
liis glory. The last verse of the record gives the name vgsula 
of the poet who composed the inscription. In the post script 
Ihe name of the engraver. Govinda, is given* 

Hiihrical value oj the intcrif>iioH>- It is an unfortunate 
thing that ot the lineage of Ya^odharmnn, the hero of this 
iraiasti nothing is known either from this or from any other 
inscription From his description it seems that he was a very 
powerful King, who held countries which not even the Qupta 
emperors nor the Huna Kings could subdue. His Kingdom is 
•said to have e.\tended from the river Lauhitya to the Western 
Ocean and from the Hlmataya monnUins to the mountain 
^lahendra. From the following inscription ( No. 7 below > 
which also refers to this king it seems that he was also called 
Vlshnuvardhana and that his royal insignia was Aulikara, 
the meaning of which is not clear. 

Another important point of history which our inscription 
states is that the great Huna ‘king Mibirakula was severely 
defeated by Yasodharman. There is another account given by 
•the Chinese pilgrim Hieuen Tsuang according to which a king 
■of Magadba named BaUditya defeated Mibirakula. There is a 
difference of opinion among scholars as to which of these two 
statements is correct They evidently suppose that these state- 
ments refer to the final defeat of the Huna chief. Some 
•scholars suppose that the statement of the Chinese pUpim who 
•wrote in later times on second hand hearsay information may 
be set aside and the credit of defeating Mibirakula must be 
given only to Yasodharman. ‘If YaSodliarman’ to quote Dr. 
J. J, Modi( C/jwww. Vol p. 67) 'bad not been 
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lus written last on lbesubiect(/«d.Hjsi* Quart. Vol. Ill P.^1 > 
proposes'tbat Mihirakula trying to enlarge the frontiers of hi& 
kingdom was met in Malva with YaSodKarman and was thoro; 
ughly, routed and driven back north-wards. This disaster 
encouraged Narasimhagupla alias Baiaditj'aof Jfagadh, one 
of his tributary chiefs to throw off bis allegiance. Mihirakula 
tned to punish him but was scverly defeated by Baiaditya. Ke 
thus means to Say that Mihirakula u as defeated by the two 
rulers at different times and both the accounts therefore of his 
defeat are correct.- 

— Date of the tmcriflion:- The inscription is not dated but 
the'engraver of this inscription and that of the following ins* 
cription which is' expressly dated as M. S. 589 i. e. 5^2 A D. 

■ is the same namely Govinda. In the next inscription YaVodar' 

* man is said to have conquered many kings in the east and the 
north and to have assumed the title of an emperor; but it 
does not record the important victorj of Yo^odbarman over 
Mihirakula. Hence it seems that the present inscription is 
later th.in the inscription of V. S 589 ( 532 A. D . ) 

Poetical value of the tnscrif turn:- The voeiry of the ins* 
cription can be said to be on the whole good. The poet Vgsula 
no doubt seems to have possessed high power of imagination. 
Instances of this are the first half of the seventh verse and the 
latter half of the eighth verse. His language is, however, stiff 
and the selection of words in many places is not happy. 

The metres used itt the imcripUont^ Only two metres are 
usedby the poet: one in the "first eight verses and the 

Notes — V.' I qualifies in the ‘following phrase. 
The whole is not a' good phrase. gf|fi;-As‘ordmary bulls 
pierce the ordinary liillocks the heavenly J^ull of the god Siva 
strikes by his horns the mountain meru ' 'A mark 

• irij -I i. 
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of five fingers dipped into red powder was regardedauspicf* 
ous. This expression occurs very frequently in Harsbacharita 
cf 2nd Uchchhv&rb 9th para and 4th U'cbchhvasa. 
V. 3 -It is a common belief that whenever the earth 

is afflicted by evil persons she goes to Vishnu for help. 
V. 3 etc-The exact meaning of the phrase is not cleari 

Ttie negative participle ^ has to be taken with 
and not with The comparision is inappro 

priate- technical title of a sovereign who rules over 

kings and sometimes has performed the l^jasiaya sacrifice. 

V, 3 ( son of Dushyanta ) sjsi and 

were the great emperors of mythicalindia. ci KhJambari Pu^vo, 
^ara 122 of Kane's edition, 

etc *rirl and 

are two of the seven Chakravartis. For*^t’^‘?see RamSyana, 
uttara, chap 67 and Vishnu P. IV. 2 For eiB^ see Vishnu P. 
IV 8. 8. V. 4 g^nn^' At the time of the Gupta emperor Chand 
ragupla I the dominions of the Guptas were confined to 
PraySga, Saketa and Magadha only- But Samudragupta exten- 
ded his kingdom so much that it included the whole of Nor- 
thern India. His son Chandragnpta 11 fuither acquired the 
western territories of Malva, Gujarat and I^thiawad by defe- 
ating and putting an end to die Kshatrapa dynasty in the 
west. His son Kumaragupta and Skandagupta at least main- 
tained their sway over this whole kingdom* But after Stands- 
gupta the Gupta emperor ceased to possess any power over the 
western countries including MMv& where Yasodharman was 
ruling U seems that the insripUon refers to the rule of these 
laletGupta rulers. Otherwise the statement cannot be applica- 
ble in the case of the early Gupta sovereigns who did hold vast 
territories. The description m the inscription is very much 
exaggerated. . This must refer to the Huna kings 

Toramina and Mihirakula. The latter is mentioned in the 
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■V, 6 of the inscription. We*^^e ^no sufficient knowledge of 
the extent of the kingdom of these kings. An inscription of 
Toramina is found at Eran in C. P* and one of Mihiiakula. 
Tormana’s son, is found at Gwalior. We have, therefore to 
suppose that the Huna Kings held temtones of eastern Malva 
and a part of C. P. Now ^ince westein M&lva or^ the 
terntoy held by ^ Yaiodharman was not under the Huna 
kings the statement m the inscription is found to be correct. 

V. 5 — Lauhitya is the Other name of* the fiver 

Prabmapotra. It is doubtful whether this denotes 

the famous Mahendragtri or Uahendr&chala in the Ganj3m 
District among the eastern Ghats or another mountain of the 
same name not so well known among the western Ghats. 
gffH of one having snowy peaks i. e» the Himalaja 

mountain. V d. ^iiTvrt.,.5[5lFleett.'ikesthis(orefertoYasodhar" 
manbut the construction of the verse makes us take it with 
Mihirakula. The construction stands thus— ^ 

It will be noted that we have to supply m connection with 
in the second ftda the negatue participle ^ 


V. 7 The form dkarntan is not of frequent 

occuranceas the form is. The gemtue is in 

the sense of dative u e. ftVg. 

V 8 ^^^i. e, Bjgstl n 

Controlled by him the conduct of mankind does not 
swerve from the right couise. 


! 
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Yasodharnan to^the effect that— -“His birth look place in a^ 
praiseXvorthy lineaRe; there U seen in him^ a charming behavi- 
our that is destructive of »n: hi is the abode of religion: 
(and) the (good) customs of; manlcind continue unlmiJeded 
as regulated by him". \ . f * ' 

•v tV. 9 From a desire thus to pra ise this king of meritori- 
ous actions, (these) verses have been composed by V&sula. the 
son of Kaltka. This eulogj- has been engraved by Govinda. 

No* T 

Mandasor Stone inscription of Yasodharman- 
Vishnuvardhana. 

General Remarks — This inscription engraved beautifully 
on a black stone tablet was found in an old well o! Mandasor 
ID Milva in CcQtral India The inscribed portion measures 
I'lO" broad by I'S" high and contains 25 Jives of writing. It 
was edited last by Dc. Fleet in his Gnfla Ifiscn#t»e«s 35. 
The inscription is not sectarian its object being to record 
the construction of a large well by a person namedi Daksha, 
younger brother of Dharroadosha. who was a minister of the 
emperor Vasodharman-VIshnuvardhan, in memory of his 
(Daksha’ s) deceased uncle Abhayadatta, evidenty in Maninsor 
where the inscription was found. 

The contents of the inscription can be thus dmded — 

1 Mangala addressed to the god Siva w. 1 —3. '< 

2 Mangala addressed to the god of water, v. 4. 

3 Description of Yasodfiarman, also called -Vishnu- 
vardhan; vv. 5— 9- 

4, Description of his servant named Sbashthldatta of 
Naigama family, TV. 1C— II, ,, . 

5 His son was Varahad&sa v, 12. 

.6 His SOD was.RavlWrii; vv, 13— 14. 

7 His wife was Bhfinugupts* who bore three sons v. 15 
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8 The eldest of the sons was Bhagavat dosha who 
was minister of the king whose dominions extended 
from the Vindh>a to the Panyatra mountain and the 
Sindhu river, vv. 16-21.. 

9. His younger brother Daksha ( alns Nirdosha ) dug 

a well w 22-23. ' 

10. In the year M S 589 \.24. 

11 In the season of spring vv 25-26. 

12* Wish for the long life of the well v 27. 

13. Wish for the long life of Daksha V 28. 

In the postscript the name of the engraver. Govindi, is 
given The histencat points found from the inscription are, 
as noted m the previous inscription, the mention of Ya^odhar- 
man in the fifth verse He 1 $ undoubledly the same king 
mentioned m the nrevious in«cnption In the following I e. 
the sixth verse another king named Vishnuvnrdhin is men 
tioned His family badge was Aulikarn and after defeating 
several kings in the cast and north he acquired the imperial 
tilles-Rajadhiraja and PitamcSvara There is a difference 
of opinion among scholars as to whether Vishnuvardhan being 
mentioned after Ya^odharman, was the successor or the feud- 
atory of Ya^odharman cr is identical with YaSodharman But 
it seems that the last supposition is correct From the preced- 
ing inscription it seems that YaSodharman was a very power- 
ful king whoheldvast terntoriesandwasno doubt an emperor. 
In the present inscription Vtshnu\ardhan is ‘aid to havedefea 
ted many kings and acquired imperial titles this denotes that 
his predecessor was an ordinaryking Butif Yafiodharman was 
his predecessor he had no reason for being proud of his conq 
ests He cannot also be feudatory of Ya^odharman For 
he holds imperial titles and ts the actual ruler of Maudasor 
where, as the preceding inscription denotes Ya^odharman was 
ruling For one would rather raiseapiller of victory in his 
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J- Maraud is not ncccdinc to llie rules of Panin; as is 
5 5f|g«-Tlie meaning of this term is not clear. 

Fle^l inlei^'lCn^ln '5' "• 

Lher • the liol-ra>ed ( snn) • or ' toe cool-rayed ( nioon ). 

_• crest ' is llie leetnical term for II, e p.mcpal era- 
, , I Jhe coDPer-seals .attached to their 

blcmimptosse ^^^y ■ 

cliarlers, is.q ^ ^ i'irnisr/iraljom 

or banncis. ■ born'llie wiong s,de of the 

^'"■^■'"\^,:%;^?ihegeheo,ogy of ..ns family as 

given and the. ecorrlis as W'-- ' 

TOtt 

I 

sii 8 <tq 

tS#|! 3 =W 33 '«' 

I 
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V. IS etc — Like the (three) sacnhcial fires, of 

Ra^huvatHa XV, 35, where the three brothers of Rama are 
descriled as 5nrr^j(«: WigS'^f—Fleet stig^tests; ( 
/nscrffitcm i 52 ) ib&t site miKht he a sister of the Gupta 

emperor Bhanugupta as the coincidence of mme and time 
favour us to do. In those limes Brfthinams could marry 
Kshatnja Kiris. V. 17 An epic herd, the >ounRer 

brother of DhritnrSshtra and Panchi, described as the 
wisest of all piudent and saRacious people. V. 19 
— The explanation of the word m 

Kshemendr.a*s Lokafrak'^ia, IV, as Ri^en by Dr. Bohler 
( /nrf. Ani. V, 207 ) 15 Sl3ltqt?f;t?r ^ 

he who carries out (be object of protecting sublects, and 
sheliers them is called a i e. a viceroy . But somc- 

hmestheword denotes an ordinary official in inscriptions 
( See F. 0. t. p. 167, n. U V- 21 a bull. The 

woid IS not generally met with in dictionaries 
^ 15 ^ 1 . e. not seeing his own comfort* sisni Kielhlorn 
takes it as equivalent to etsn^prtt meeting with no obstruc- 
tion cf MalliiUktha on RaghuvamSa HI, 63. V. 22 
— Synonymous with ornament or amulet worn for 

protection ( against evi! spirits etc. ) The reading 

^iia for «il^ was suggested by Dr, Kielhorn cf m 

Bflgftwrejns^XVII, 12. w^iiWR— The poet intends that the 
word is to be taken both as a proper name and as an adjective. 
V. 24 See note on v. 34 of No 7 above* 

Translation. 

V. 1 Victorious IS he, (the god ) Pmakin, the lord ol 
(all) the worlds, the splendour of whose teeth (displayed) m 
smiles, talks and songs, and resembling the lustre of lightning 
sparkling in the night, envelopes and brings into full view (all) 
this universe. V 2 May he, ( the god ) gambhu, confer many 
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blessinRS on 5*00 — emploi ed by whom in the work of produc- 
tion, preservaton, and dcatruction of ( all ) beinjcs, ( the Rod ) 
Svaj-atnbhu carries his commands, for - he sake of the main- 
tanencc of (all) the worlds, and by whom, raising him to dign- 
ity in the world, he has been brought to the condition of 
being the father ( of the universe X V, 3 May the serpent of 
of the creator of the world accomplish the destruction of your 

suffering ( that serpent } the multitude of whose foreheads, 

lowed down by being overcome wiih the heavy weight of the 
jewels in ( their ) hoods, obscures the ladtance of the moon 
( on his master’s forehead- (and) uho ( with the folds of hts 
body ) binds fast on ( his master’s ) head the chaplet of bones 
which is fall of holes. V. 4 May the creator of waters (i. e. 
the ocean ) which was dug out by Ibe sixty thousand sens of 
Sagara (and) which possesses .a lustre like ( that of ) the sky, 
preserve lor a long lime the glories of tlie master of this well. 
V. 5 2^ow victorious is that king oamed Yaiodbarman who 
having plunged into the army of ( hts ) enemies as into agrovo 
of tbom-^pple trees ( and ) having bent down the reputations 
of heroes like the tender plants and creepers, effects the ador- 
nment of ( his ) body with the fragments of sprouts in the 
form of wounds ( indicted on him ). 

V, 6 And, again, \iclonous over the earth is that 
famous king. Vishnuvardli.ana. llicconqucror in war, bywhom 
his own famous lineage, which has the ouffitara crest, has 
been brought to a slate of dignity that is ever higher and 
higher. 

V. 7 By him. having brought into subjection with pea- 
ceful ONcrturcs and by war, the very mighty kings of the cast 
and many (kings) of the notth, this second name of 
* supreme king of kings and supreme lord ’ pleasing 
In the world ( but ) diiltciiU of attainment lias been 
adopted. V, 8 Through hiiii, hiiing couiiiicrcd the earth 
with (his. own) arm. many cou!iliic>.-in which the sun 
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IS obseured bj the smoke resembling dense dark-blue clouds, 
o£ the oblations of the sacrifices (nnd)ulHch abound 
avith tb ck and thriving crops IhrouU* ( the pod Varuni ) 
Maplnvan pounnp water from tbe clouds at pi oper tunes, 
( and ) in which the ends of tl e spiouts of the manpo-tiees 
in tl e parks arc eaperlj plucked in joy by the hands of wanton 
women-enjoj the happiness of having a ( pood ) king 

V 9 Through the dus» prey like the bide of an ass 
stirred up by whose armies (their) banners lifted on high 
(and) whose infuriated elephants have by their tusks tossed 
out the Lodhra treea and which have made the crevices of 
the Vtndhja mountains resonant with their noise on their way 
through the forests, -the orb of the sun appears darl (and)duU« 
ra>ed as if it were an e>e in a peacock s tad reversed 

V 10 Theie was Sbaslindatta a servant of the best 
of 1 mgs who were founders of a fam ly - whose good fame 
was 1 nown through tits lesorling to tl c feet of the lord who 
bj his own resoluteness bad conqueied the six enemies (and) 
who w s indeed verj prosperoi s 

V 11 As the torrent of(thenver) Gmgi flowang high 
and low ( spreads abroad ) from ( the mountain ) Himavat, 
( and ) the great expanse of the waters of { the river ) Rev5 
from the moon ( so ) from him whose dignity was manifested 
there spreads a pore race of Naigamas most worthy to be 
sought in fellowship V J2 A son was born to him from 
a Wife of good family who resembled him ( m good qualities ) 
and wau the source of fame whom { being called ) Var ihad vsa 
( and ) being self controlled ( and ) of great worth people say 
as \f he were an (mcamale) portion of ( the ged ) Han 

V 13 Like the sun the high summit of a mountain 
Ravakirti with tl e greatness of his soul illumined that family 
which was eminent tn being tl e abode of men who perform 
good actions which had its foundations well established in 
the earth (and) which maintained a verj firm position that 
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was free from ( any risk of )l)cinj» broken V M ( Rnvikirti ) 

by whom. sustainiuR the pure ( and) undevialinii path of tra- 
ditional law that is acceptable to (*ood people, nobility of 
birth was not falsified ( even ) in the Kali aRe. V. 15- From 
him (his) chaste wife Bh2nuRupt5 Rave birth to three sons 
who dispelled the darkness ( of iRnorance ) with the rays of 
( their ) intellects as tf ( she had produced three ) sacrificial 
fires. V. 16. The first { of them ) w'as BhaRavaddosha, the 
support of his brethren in the paths of { religious ) actions, 
just as TTddhava ( was ) of the Andhakas. V. 17. Who was 
Vedhns having intricate ways of finding out the meaning (of 
words ) ; who like Vidum, always looked far ahead with 
deliberation, ( and ) who is with great pleasure sung of by 
poets in Sanskrit and Pr.nkrit constructions of the arrange- 
ment of sentences as being well versed in speech. V. 18. And 
after him there came that ( well known ) Abbayadatta, main* 
taining a high position on the earth, land) collecting ( in order 
to dispellt ) the fear of (his) subjects (?) rby whose eye of 
Intellect, resembling the eyes of a spy, no trifle, however 
remote, remained undetected, ( even ) at night;- V. 19. 
f Abhayadalta ), of fruitful actions who like ( Brihaspati ) the 
preceptor of the gods, to the advantage of those who belon- 
ged to the t four ) castes, with the lunctions of a 
RaiasthSnij a ( or viceroy protected the region, countries pre- 
sided over by his own upright counsellors, which lies between 
the Vindhya ( mountains ), from the slopes of the summits of 
which there flows the pale mass of the waters of ( the river ) 
Revz, and the mountain Pariyalra, on which the trees are bent 
down in (their) frolicsome leaps by the long tailed monkeys 
f and which stretches ) from the (river) Sindhu. V 20. Now 
he, Dharmadosha, the son of Doshakumbha, by whom,, this 
kingdom has been made as if ( it were still ) in the Krita-age, 
free from any intermivture of all the castes, and peaceable and 
undisturbed by care bears to accordance with justice the great 
yoke of government that had f previously ) been borne by him 
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(i.e Dosbakirli) V 21 Who not seems Ins own comfoils 
(and) btjanng for the sake of his lordi tn the difBcuIt path 
( of administration ), the burden (of fiovemmenl), very heavily 
weighted and not shared by another, wears royal appirel only 
as a mark of distinction (and not for his own pleasure), just as 
a bull wears a wrinkled and too lengthy deW'lap V 22 His 
dexterous younger brother, D/ikshft -by excellent relati\es inves 
ted, as with a decoration, with the protection of friends, being 
as it were ( Dharmadosha’s) broad sliouldei ed ( right ) arm to 
which excellent relatives had fastened a beneficial ornament 
to guard ( against evil spirits ' who bore a laultl ss name, that 
causes great joj to the ear and heart,— caused to be excaaaled 
this large well V 23 This great (and) skilinl work wasf 
achieved here bj him, possessed of greatintellcctforlhesale of 
his beloved paternal uncle, AbHayadalta, who was cutoff bj 
the might) (god) Kritanta, just as if he w ere a tree the shade, 
of which IS first to be resorted to for pleafiire (and) w hich j le- 
Ids fruits that are salutary and sweet through ripeness, dest* 
royed by a lordly elephant V\, 24-25 Five hundred autu 
mns, together with ninety less by one having elapsed accord 
iDg to the established usage of the tribal constitution of the 
M&Iavas (and) being written down for the determination 
(ht knowledge) of time in the season in which ilie songs, , 
of the cuckoos, whose utterances are low and tender, cleaie 
open, as it were, the minds of those who are far away from 
home like the arrows -of (cupid) and in which the hummings 
of the the flights of bees, sounding low on account of the 
burden ( that they carry ) is heard through tbeuood .like the 
resounding bow of ( the god Kamadeia } nbo has the banner 
of flowers, when its string is stretched wide, tn the season in 
which there is the month when flowers burst fo'th, when the 
wind soothing the affectionate (but) pencrted thoughts of 
proud women who are angry with their lovers, as .f they were 
charming fresh sprouts arrayed m colours de\otes itscU to 
trcitkmg down (their) pnde,— m that season this 



was caused to be constructed. V. 27. As long as the ocean, 
embracing with ( its ) lofty wives, cs if with long arms, the 
orb of the moon, which has its full assemblage of rays (and is 
more ) lovely ( than ever ) from contact (with the waters), 
maintains friendship ( with ^ so long let this excellent well 
ndure, possessing a f wheel ) moving around the edge of the 
masonry work, vvhich resembles a garland of skulls (and) 
discharging pure ivaters theflavourof which is like that of nectar. 

• this Daksha protect religion for a long time he 
w 0 IS intelligent, polite, true to ( his ) promises, modest, brave 
in tu People, grateful, full of energy and unwearied 

m the the works of (his) lord, (and) faultless. (This eulogjO 
has been engraved by Govinda- 

No. S. 

Haraha Stone Inscription of Isanavarman. 

atone Blah inscription incised nicely on a 

u p!rnd ir ‘ BiribsnMDislrictln 

The in.criVrf°'' Pfcserved m the Provincial Museum Lucknow. 

with a facsimil Bastri ha? edited the injcriptloa 

facnale l„ the Efii^fUa ,„aca Vol. XIV p. 115. 

followinR Mtons!! *>■' 

' ‘ '• )• ‘he destroyer ol 

the demon, Tr.para and Andhaka, w. 1 and 2. 

(Ynma) ,.. 3 'tom Vaivasvata. 

3 tiarivarman was the fip.i ' r .1 

called Jv.'ilSmuId.a w.4and 5 
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4 His son was Adltyavarman. ^v. 6 and 7. 

5 His son was lianavarraan who is highly praised 
vv. 8-19. 

I He conquered the |ord ot the Andliras, the 
Sulikas, and the Qaudas v 13 

II He had a son named Suryavarman. v. 16 

6 I^anavarman rebuilt an old temple of Siva under 
the name of Kshemeivara v. 20. 

7 In the [ MSlava ] Samvit 611. v 21. 

8 In the season of .aulumn v. 22. 

9 RavHilntl of Garggarakata composed Ibefraiaslt. v. 23 
30 Mihiravarman engraved it. post-script. 

Historical importance. See Mr. Nanigopal Majumdara’s 
article ‘A Haraha inscription published in the Ind. Ant Vol. 
XLVIp 125. Thegreatiiistoricahmpothnceofthismscnpltion 
is that though five (F. G, 1 Nos 49, 50, 48, 51, and 47 ) more 
recordsof the Maukhari family a-e found, it is only this inscription 
that gives us a date for a Maukhari king Ustatesthal TsSnavar- 
man rebuilt a Siva temple hi the jear 613 , v 21 Though no 
specific mention is made of the era there is no doubt that it is the 
MMavaor the Vikrama era (see Mr. Majumdar s article p 125. 
The corresponding Christian date therefore 554 This dale 
helps us to settle the chronology of the undated Maukhari 
inscriptions The Maukharfs whom our poet, RnMSnnti, 
connects with the solar race were no doubt a very ancient clan, 
as a 'clay seal bearing the legend Mokbalinam written in 
Mauryan Biahmi characters (300 BC )was discovered at 
Gaya From several in«cnptions of the sixth and seventh 
centuries A D and from Bana*s Hnrshacliarifa the Maukharis 
seem to have been powerful rulers Tl ough Mukhara is said 
to be the remote ancestor of the dymstj its geneology as 
known from epigraphs runs thus — (See F G I No 47, Asir- 
gadh copper seal insciiption ot Satva^arman and C. V. 
Vaidja’s Hist, of Mediaeval Ilindo India Vol I p 33 ) 





Maharaja Harivarman — Jayasv3miiii. 

„ Adityavarman — HarshaguptS. 

,, Kvaravarman — Opagupta. 

Mahar&jadhiraja ISanavuman IM. S 611) 


Siiryavarman Sarvairarman. 

Avaotivarman. 

I 

Grihavarman. 

According to the Asirgadh inscription ( opt cit ), which 
makes no mention of Siiryavarman l^&navarman was succee- 
ded by Sarvavarman. It is prolable that Sfiryavarman had 
predeceased his father. E. I. XIV No. 111. 

Of these kings USnavarraan to whose time our inscciptioti 
belongs was the most powerful. He is styled Mab3r3j3dbir3ja 
in other records. The description of his conquests in thel3tb 
verse of our record is important. He is said to have defeated ‘ 
the Andhras, the Sulikas and the Gaudas and forced them to 
accept his sovereignty. Unfortunately nothing definite is 
known of these kings defeated by H3navarinan. The defeat of 
the Andhra king is also referred to in the Junapur inscription 
iiF.G. I. No- 51 ), which also must belong to the time of 
I^3navnrman. As regards the Sulikas various suggestions 
hive been made. According to Rev. Heras they might be 
Cliol*i3 as Cliolas could easily be Sanskritised into Sulikaf* 
The Cliohs and the Maukbaris were constantly at war and 
ultimately ISanavarman was successful in freeing his kingdom 
from the Chola rway. (Jourttalof the Andhra HUterical Research 
SociUy V^oI.I p. 1-^Oj But Mr. Srikanta Sastri suggests that the 
were undoubtedly the Mulakas, people of the Mulaka Nadu, 
Suhkasa part of the Andhra country itself. Though they became 
a section of the great Andhra community they had originally 
preserved tlieir individuality and find an indepeudeut menUon 



in inscriptions alonfl with another snd-commttnity cotiimantty 
called the Asmakas ( ibid II. 178 ) The name Gauda occurs 
for the first time in this inscription but we do not know 
what local dj’nasty was ruling in Bengal at the time of the 
inscription. But the conquest of the province by the Maokha* 
ris hmdoubtedly signalises the extinction of the Gupta rule 
in Bengal. 

Poetical Importance— Tiie poet who composed this 
pra^asl/was Ravii3nti, the son of Kiimlra^antt and a resident 
of Gargargkala. The place cannot be definitely’ identified. 
But it was probably a fort somewhere on the bank of the river 
Ghigri,one of the chief tributaries of the Ganges. If so our poet 
comes from a country which was famous for its Gaud style of 
poetry. Though the poet is gifted with high power ofimagina* 
(ion his language is verj' stiff and arlificmf. The foJIow'ing 
tiabdinufrisas are used— ftqWRf I^^ 

T. S; V. n ; ?n*ni'«tnqi V. 14: ^ifira qjfii V. 17t , 

The last line of the v. 17 can stand as a maxim. 

The metres used In the fraiatU are— v, 6} 
V. 5; Jinir V. 3; v. IS; qrfS^I v. 7; 5Tl^- 

ri^l%dvv.l. 2, 4,8,10.11, 12, 13.14, 18,17,18 and 19 ; 
^ ( 313^^ ) v\‘. 21 and 28; vv. 9 and 12. 

Notes.-V. I efffr?qd4ri%i-Sivam his ArdbanSrinate^vara 
form. The paradox is beautifully shown by the poet. t 

V. 3 31^1?^ — A king ol the Madra country’, father of 
Savitri. The god of death, Yama bestowed on SSvitri several 
blessings one of whicli was to tlie effect that her father 
Aivapati may have 100 sons. !. e.'Yama. 

The meaning of the word as applied to the family 
is not known. According to Kaiyata and also Vamana, the 
two famous expositors of Panini’s system of grammar, 'who 
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flourished probably about Ihe 13U> and 7tli cent. A* D. res- 
pectively the term is a patronymic sifinifyinR the descen- 
dants of Mukhra, who mitst have been the ftdipurusha of 
the family. It seems to be the name Riven to the man for 
his fighting in the forefront of the armies which he led into 
action. V. 6 itqifw— etc The same idea is expressed 

in V. 2 p. 44. etc. The same idea is expressed in 

V, 20 p. 23. V. 7 etc This idea is again repeated 

by the poet in the verse lO 6f this poem. V. 8 
The enemy of the demon i. e- Indra. ipiiw— See Vishnu- 
pur&na IV 10 and .aMhSbh&rata Adi, chap, 75 a celebrated 
king of the lunar race.sonofNahusha. V. 11 g^fTs— Rising 
mountain. It is also the name of the Himalaya. V. 13 
It may be holed that elephants were the spe- 
cial strength of the army of the Andhras, the horses o! the, 
SaVikasand ships of the Gandas. V. 23 i. e. The 

^reiasU. The expression occurs also in Nos, 5 and 13. 

Translation. 

-V. I. Victorious is Bhava (i.e. Siva), the source of 
bliss., the destroyer of the demon Tripura; the soul of all 

beings, in whose heart the mind-born ( Cupid ) did not find 
room, though a woman ( L e Krvati ) forms one half of his 
body; whom the ascetics, who have suppressed their passions 
and destroyed the mass of darkness ( of ignorance ), contem-, 
plate, and who is the cause of the Gods that bring about the 
manifestation, the destruction and the maintenance of the 
world. V. 2. May the body of the enemy of Andhaka 
( I e. Siva ) grant you an eternal abode- (the body of Siva) 
which has sparkling serpents on it which beats on the fore- 
head the slender digit of the moon, which dispells darkness, 
which renders .brown the shimng row of skulls by the lustre 
proceeding from his eyes, and which wears a lion-skin redd- 
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ened by the lustre of the jewels on the hoods of serpents. 
V. 3 The bingAivapah got from Vavvasvita ( Yama ) one 
hundred sons, conspicious by th«r virtues, from them were 
descended the Mukbara pnnces, who \anquished their ene* 
mies and checked the cause of evil V 4 Among them 
king Hanvarman was thefitst,bomfor the Welfare of the earth, 
who became known by the name of JvalSmiilwha ( or, flume- 
faced ), as he was honoured by the foes who were struck 
with terror when they ^aw his face reddend on account of the 
lustre of fire ( i e anger ) at the time of battle and as his 
splendour destroyed the wealth of the enemy and his fame 

pervaded the intervals of ( all) the quarters V S Whose 

name was worthy of being praised and whose lovely excellent 
fame filled the worlds, while he remained, for the perpetu- 
ation of the moni hw s in the world, on the path of virtue and 
discrimination like Manu V« 6 Like the moon from the 
ocean, king ^dltyavarman was born Jrom him, by getting 
whom the Creatoi obtained, as i» were the ( full ) result of his 
hying down the regulations of right conduct for the four castes 
and stages of life V 7 When fire was kindled during his 
sacrificial perfoimarces the lolume of smcj e bJackIhke (pitch) 
darkness, rising on all sides and increased through the tossing 
and whirling produced by tbe wind m the sky, made the ^ 
crowds of peacocks noisy, as they mistook it for a large cloud 
V. 8, For the attainment of martial glory he caused the 
birth of the king Hvaravarman, whose soul was pure and 
who invoked Indra ( tne enemy of Vritn ) m ma ly a sat.ri 
fice. In the pursuit of virtue other kings vith all their effort 
were not able to equal him, whose ( pious ) conduct had 
uprooted the character of the K-'h ( age) and who po«sessed 
glory equal to that of Yayati V 9 Quilifying his high 
bravery with political wisdom, his friendship by straight 
forwardness h!s lofty ambition by his noble descent, bis Jibe- 
recipient*’, his greatness of wealth by mode^tj, Ji'S 
jouth bj self-restraint, t IS speeches by (rutbfuJIom, h f 
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manner of life by the injuctions of the Sruti, and his high 
prosperity by hambleness. he never felt tired in the world, 
though it was immerged in the darkness of the Iron age. 
V. lO. At whose sacrifices, when the round of the quarters 
was overlaid with the smoke which arose from the fire kind* 
led constantly in accordance tvith the cannons, and which was 
dark blue in appearance like streaks of collfrium, the multi* 
tude of peacocks became noisy, (heir minds becoming madde* 
neds by the mistaken idea that the lainy season, having a 
line of clouds bending low because of the weight of the fresh 
water, had set in. V, 1 1. As the sun ( rises ) from the top 
of Udaya mountain, as Indra is born from the Creator, as 
the beauteous Kaustubha jewel, having lovely lustre and 
excelling the rays of the moon, came out of the Milk Ocean, 
the illustrious king Hhnavartnan was born of him, being the 
firmer abode of greatness, maintainer of stability amongst the 
beings, and a resplendent moon in tbe sky of the circle of 
princes. V. 12. By whom, as by the rising sun. the world, 
which was sunk in the darkness of tr.e Kali Age, where the 
paths of virtue were consequently obscured, was again set 
to work he being a benefactor of the world possessing majesty 
to eclipse the lustre of water-lilies in the form of the foes, 
illuminating the collection of lotus-like faces of his friends, 
and being possessed of abundant majestic splendour ; 
V. 13, Who, being victorious and having princes bending 
at his feet occupied the throne after conquering the lord of 
the Andhras, who had thousandsof three foldrutting, eleph* 
ants, after vanquishing in b.iltle the gullkas, who had an 
array of a large number of gallopingtiorses, and after causing 
the Qaudas, living on the seashore, in future to remain 
within their proper realm : V, 14 The victorious one. 
whose watches can only be determined by means of tbe 
water-clock, as if it were at night, the world being encom- 
passed in darkness and bewildered as to the beginning, the 
middle or the end of the day on account of the dust which 
rises from the earth rent asunder by the agitation caused 
by tlie marches of his occan-like armies" on their evpedi* 
tions, screens the lustre of the orbit of tlie sun, and 

pervades the quarters ; V. IS. By whom the earth 

^vas upheld by (his) tre th like a brokn boa{ ' 
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Jitter tasteains it oa all ti&9S by hnndredfold virtues ( or 
strings ), when it was einkius below the iaviaible ocean of 
tbe nether regions, being shaken by the storms of KaliJ 

V. 16 U'hoao foes gave np their lives in the sacrifice 
of the battlefield, when hit by ( lit haying got ) his arrows 
loosened from the bow folly bent by his arms, which was 
iisrdened owiug to the growth of thewonnds cansed by the 
blows of the bowstring. Wh*n Ibis king was rnling the 
earth, the three Vedas were, 8o to speak, born afresh. 'From 
him the illnstrions Sufyavarman was born, who dispelled 
the darkness originated in tbe Kali ( Age ). 

V. 17 Who, possessing yooth that is charming and 
dear to the entire world, like the new , moon, and being 
calm and having his mind devoted to the stndy of tbe SS.stras 
attained the highest proficiency in fine arte; to whom wealth, 
fame, Learning and other ( Mnees ) resort to, as if in emnla* 
tiou Lovingwomen arein tbe world highly attached toa belov. 
«d lover. V. IS So long virtnoos condoet bad forcibly to bow 
down before the Kali; so long the arrows of Cupid were 
capable of wounding the bodies ot tbe fair ees, and bo long 
did the goddess of wealth give up taking refuge with others, 
whereby she had to fear sudden breakdowns, as the Cieator 
did not btiog forth his body, pleasing to mankind. 

V. 19, Who dragged forth by means of his arm, which 
was aurrounded by the streak of lustre of his sparkling 
sword, the Riches of hostile lands, whose eyes began to reel 
by the force of fear of seizure of the breasts and closely 
pressed them to his bosom, as a lover ( would press ) his 
sweet-hearts whose minds be knew and caused them to 
give up the thought of taking recourse to other men. 

‘ V. 20. By him, who used to raise those that were low 
^ or submissive ) seeing, while he Jiad gone on hunting, a 
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dilapidated temple of the slayer of Amlbahn ( i. e. Siva ) it 
was raised occordjDR to bia wish and made an ornament of 
the carlh, resplendent like the moon and known by the name 
of KshemesVars ( the Lord of bliss L 

V. 21. When si* hundred autumns Increased by 
eleven had passed while IheiUnstHons le'anavarman, who 
had crashed his enemies, was the lord of the earth. 

V. 22, That temple of the trident wjelder ( Siva ) 
ehioinff like an empty elond was (re-) constrneted at the 
time when the cloads, having the Instre of the wild bnffalo 
and hovins rain-bowa elncfc to their borders, etretcb n 
canopy over the <ianrter8. with chlolnj and exteoeire llghl* 
ningi, thnoderinc 'deep and contlononsly and where the 
winds blow on all elder, ehakiog the Nipa trees*, with their 
branches bent low on aecoant of the mallilode of new 
flowers. V. 33. nnTis’finti.tbesonof KcinfiB'aiRnti resident of 
CiarRirnrSkatB, composed the precedinj: [ praa'asli 3 ont of 
regard for ihe king. 

It was engraved by iJihirararmaa. 

No. 9. 

Valnbhl Copperplate Inscription of 
Dharasena II 

Oeneial RemBrks~-Thi« inseiiption is incised on two 
e^jiprfplBt-s.Vhieh were di<eOTered forty years Ivack in the 
rnitr ot Vai'., IB oilles norlh— west of Dhavnagar in 
KMbiftWft'h It ii not known where ihe two plates hare i>eeD 
prermedet rrfffnt. They were pnllished by Pr, Dahlcr in 
jVf. Indian jSotWnsry Vol. V| p. 9. Mach of th» two phirs 
Pj by K>5''' and contains IG lines of writirg. 
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’The conteQt3 of the insoription are ns followfl— 

■ At first thenama of the military camp, Bhadrapattana • 

given from which the grant was isaned- 

Then the geneology of the grantor king Dharasenc 
who wns born in the Alaltrakn family is given thns"* 

' • Bhatarka 

I 

I I . I I 

Dbarasena. Dronasimha. Dhrnvaaena, Dharnpatta. 

!•“ 

Gnbaseua 

I 

. Dbarasena II- 

The offioiala who were addressed at the time of mak- 
ing the grant for its proper enjoyment are thtis mentioned. 
Ayultia^a, Lrlngika; Mahaltara, Chtla, Bliaia, Saulkika, 
Dhruv^dhikaranika, Vi^hayapali,’Iiija$ihin<ya, Uparika, 
iLtiwaraniafya, and Hastyan ratoha. 

The beneficiary is the Baddhisi monastery called 
Bappapadlya Vihara aitnated in Valahhi and bailt by the 
Acharya Bbadanta Sthiramatl. 

The purpose for which the grant was issued ia to 
provide for the expenses of the articles of worship of the 
divine Bnddhas in the monastery and of the lodging, boar- 
ding etc, of the Bhikshns in it and of the necessary repairs 
of the monastery. 

The property granted to meet the expenses 
oonsieted of two viUagea— one called Mahes'varadasena- 
kagrama in the Hastavapra district ( Akarani ) and the 
ot her called Devabhadripattika, in the Dharabbeta dis- 
trict ( sthali ), 
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• » ♦« tiie enjoyment ot ^te 

The priviles'es l'5toiWI”P''”'S“S'"' 

proi«t7 -'■^ne 

»• " " 

..-I--' 

p„eas«inp™=P»iroetryarcqnot.a. 

1„ the coPdpaiPB 1 tone Jrot the 

„t the Eraator ne E5 ip»'''“ S""' 

Dutalta, or mcer 'ho eopervieea the ter.- 

dUya ( 3 ^ „«lh;r.-Srahitah.laro,.r..|;..lrilo dT.- 

«Sam'-269ChoUr«ne.»- ^ 

..(.nee The •Maitreha lamO to 
Historical ImP’' ' „( thj present 

rrhleh tios nfVslabhi from abont 470 to 

Btanl belonsed _tnl, foonaer. He was probably 

770 A- n- Bhatarha „„p„or, ShanasEOpta. but 

n tjenenil o' O'® , ji^,, Gnpla empire, after the 

. seclas the weak Mna.f ^ „t'v.tahhi, only 

a,»tbo-S'caaaaEUPla. > „( the Gnpla em- 

nominally j.,,, oonlinnea their alleEiaaha 

p,ror. H«*'''«"‘’'fra!a Dronarhaha, as our inseript.on 
totheOnpta annointea to the hiasaom by the 

,j.te, toobvr.oein^-': Alter Dha- 

fosetfisn larO P" '■ ' . twelve more hioE* rnleil in the 
„„n„Ua, B; 

, furbv tl emperor Uarahavarahana of Kanaol and 

rer.cw“ hi.aa=Eht« 1" I) pos',e°ieaimr«ial 
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Vfllabhi kings in the height of thtir power seem to l?ioi 
the whole of the Kathiawad p*‘mosnIn except its western-most 
mtl northern most part, the porlum of Gnjrnt from Vndanirnr 
m the north to Broach in the sonth nnd nlso n part of the we 
stern llulva as far os Bntlatn. It la not known how and when 
Ih® family came to an end, bnt it eeems most probable 
that the Arab j had iniaded Vnlabhi from Sindh in about 
A D 770 dfstroved it completely and pnt nn end to th« 
family The la^t rnler of the famllj wajSjndityn VII 
Abont 87 copperplates have beenao far discovered which nro 
practiQill> the onlv source of oor knowledge of tho fnniil>. 

The date of the ln*5crlptlon-The grants of the Vnla* 
bhi kings ara all dated in what Is known as the Onptn 
Valbhai era beginning with 318-19 A D This inscription 
dated in [Valabh ] bamvat 269 can, therefore, be assigned to 
BS8 A D (bee Fleet’s 0«p/o /wtripfione, lotiodoction, p 31) 

Poetical Importance The Jangnage nsed m this 
copperplate inscription is ns may be seen eTliemely 
artificial ^and is dwoid of really poetic or deseripflro 
skill This style of writing banskrit prose, contnfnmg 
long compounds, whioh was carried to its lieight of 
escellence bj Dana seems to have be»n common ton 
only in nppei India bnfr almost m all parts of India 
during the peiiod of this inscription and m later periods 
The poets of the time seem to have considered U }^,{ 
way of showing their mastery over the langnage by ciisg tt 
long compounds as possible. Hence the anthor rj* tn: itj 
eriptionov rather of the original draft wirh liU^u- 
copied in snbseqmnt inscriptions ^ 0 - r*T- f i 

of mere verbose description and 

flown Sanskrit ‘ ^ ^ r /gn 

Notes- .‘sr/«cp 

Most of the erants o! WolUi^-rm , 
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wbii'b W‘jj*tb''jr capital bat there hre some whiih verc ie«Q"<3 
fromo miliUry ramp. KTKW5r-nTfm?t-Thf place nhnJra 
pattoci can belcl^ntifiel vfUh wylerii Utjrtilrod, foartHil*-* 

r.orth-east of .Mahava in Kathinwad. lTT5T«r ^CT^JITfll" 

Tbeprflp^f<?<Jntent M^Tfr^rr#.*; n^nn In Jbr miflill- 
of p. no. The Intrrrrmoe c^jeology is Ly way of n 

parenthesis. I>r. I'lect (Gnpta 

Inscriptions i and some other teliolars once tool: the 
Slaitrabas to he the opponents of the Valfthhf Irin;:#. 
liut floUzsch ( Kp. led. VoL 111 p. 3U0 ) on the 

tsais of the readinc htJ! which is foand in ail earlier 
Rrnnta instead of the reaJina eridently a cictieal eiror 
which is fonod in later Rrauts eonetmes Jrrrrwf ( f n 'a^TSTj 
with { «as5 ) The readinc mn finally dlipoits 

of the posssibility of eonstminc the word with the 

followlnc ootnponnd nod force* n* to cooncet the word with 
fhe verb wwr? which is omitted hut most be snpphed to 
complete the sentence. Whether we psraplirsse the pa^sace 
i>T Kiprrni ( i. e. *bt?:3 ) »rcnnSTT7n. of sappoie 
the word ^;r after nW'tn'nf it U now evident that Bha- 
f'lrka himself bolonced to the foroily or tribe of the Mailra 
hfls. Unfortunately notbluc u koo^n of this tribe. Abont 
the cenetive ase oI Maitrak«nom compare Bburas'ivrmHm 
end Vat:atakan.l3 in the Gbaoiniaka emot ( F. G. I., ^'a 55 }■ 
l-i. 8 clo.-Thls passnee ia Berernlly translated 

by scholars. Fleet it hie Gupta Inecriptlous (p, 1G7) translates 
the phrase a« follows! ‘who aeqaited the coddess of royalty 
Ihronch the etrenffth of the array of ( hia > hereditory eer* 
vants and friends. Kielhorn** translation ( Ep, Ind. I» 89 ) 
rnna thns:-* who had acquired the splendonr of royalty by 
his devoted army f which consisted ) of hereditory eervonts. 
hired foldiers and men employed in posts. Ilaltzgech thus 
translates it ( Ep. Ind. III. 822 ) ' who acqnired the glory of 
royalty by the strength of a devoted body of hereditory 
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servants, hired soldiers and friends* Stenl:onow has again 
offered the foHoing transJflUon ( Bp. lod XI 108 ) 
^vho obtained the glory of royalty by the strength of the 
array of devoted hereditory servants and friends. Bnt N. G. 
ifainmdav ( Ind Ant 3 919 p. 207 ) offers (he following (rang, 
lation, which seems to be the correct one, in .the light of 
the ilababharata and Arthas'aatrat who acquired the goddess 
of royalty ( i. e. the kingdom ) throngh the army (consi-. 
sting of ) hereditory, mercenary, allied and gnild, soldiers 
cE Mahabbdrata. 

Tnrr rwr I 

?rtrT «rfwr^ avft ii 

and Kantalya’ft Afihas'S^tra — 

. ^ etc. p. no.* 


This epithet of Bbatarka, the foander of the family 
indicates that he was born in a kingly family and had folio, 
wers who were servants of the stale for many generations 
(jflwl. (See Hisfori/ of mediaeval India Vol. I p.’245.L> 

10.^^Tl^Tf^T»lT......TI5^f5T^^-BroDaBimha took apeoial 

pride in having his annointment to the Valabbi kingdom per- 
formed personally by the paramoant sovereign. Unfortnna. 
teJy no where is the name of this imperial lord mentioned. 
He was proba'bly the Qapta emperor Bndhagnpta or, as Mr. 
K. Q. Sankar snggeste, Bhanngopta to whose reign Drona* 
simba's date 383 euite. 

If. 2i, ,..?^nj^8^-This reminds na of the «tyi» o' 


Kalidasa. With cf iRrcs^WTwr^. yj 

218. p.30, L 3 <nt^'t?-liL*moving on lege, i. «, perwrHiedas 
it were’ ef. mm Ct{arsr?c«rK-riH 

VI 10. MTiVt-rfnit, gSl: lit. ‘inrih-^ 

Tier are as eiplamed in Kamaodala.' Mti in ( IV. V V.' S ) 
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goo3 birtb, steadfastness in miafortonsnaJ prosperity, yontli, 
a good disposition, civility, absence of dilatoritress, speech 
that is not coutraQ'ictory, trnthfalne^a, reverence for the 
a^cd, gratitnde, the state of being favonred by destiny, vvis* 
dom, being indjpendeat of trifles, capability of snbdning 
hostile neighbonring chiefs, firmness in nttaobment, fore* 
sight, energy, parity, having great aims* modesty, and firm 
devotion to religion md insllee ( P- G. I. P. 1C9 n. 2 ). 

^fTVrrrT- ‘(skilfnl in) the enjoyment of'. In someTalo- 
hbi grants the reading instead of cf^nr in osed. There 

the translation wonid be ‘ skilfat in ennsing anaoyanceto ’• 
L. 11, etc — These ore teebnieal oflleial terms- 

Even with so mnob progress in Indian epismpby the njean- 
ing of these and many other techin'oal termst fonnd osnally 
in copperplates of this dynasty and of others is not certain. 
An oUempt fs however made below to find out their 
meaning. • -According to Prof. Bhadkaakar (Ep.Ind. 

Xr,‘l75 ) the word appears to be very old fonnd in PSuini 
11. 3.40, where it signifies a person appointed to some 
small work of a special character, and from the natore 
of the example given in the AottiJiKdi toillnstrnte the rale, 
it seems probable that these may be Brahiaanas employed 
for religions or charitable pnrposest sneh as the pnjaris 
or the worshippers at temples or the as'ritns. 

Accordiog to Prof. Bhadbamkar ( ibid p. 176 ) he may 
be the officer in charge of the village as patil ( the headman), 
Knlkattii ( the clerk of the village ) or eomc snob village 
officer. srf^35-Tbe word JOS means ' frontier outpost ’ and 
' drangibe ' may, therefore, denote an officer iu charge of a 
frontier ontpost’ ‘ a warden of the marches A man 

of epectal respectability in a place snob as the heads of parti- 
cnlar oimmnnities. 

, Br. BoUer ( Ini An(. IV, 106 ) thiDte ttat it 
probably means 'lorlnne-teller.’ Prof Bhadtamtnr ( op. oil 
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p 176 ) says that Tfipiavalkja speaks of chatas alone Tvith 
thieves ete asmeu'who aie likely to be injatious to the 
pabllc In^'sss'sfbr V, the fmna of the hero leirarks in Pkt 
‘even doga won’t go to a place wheie the chains, oorte^nns pto 
leside . The similauty in soand with ehlitt * flattery ’ which 
this woid piesents IS 60 close as to had one to tinn^Iate the 
vfovd by ‘ flatteiei, * and the woid ma> m that case d rote 
the attendants of the king who are veiy likely to misn'e 
then position by being harmful to other® Oi tfapj mav be 
the sfivanta whose dnty lato sing the piaises of Ihe king 
and his forefatheis Accoiding to Prof K B Pithaka(Ep Ind 
IS 29S) the expression meani not to be enoi oiched 

upon b> rognea and servints who tell he The espie'ssion 
ha® also been taken to mean, ‘ not to be entered by uvegular 
and legnlai soldiers ' which is probablv the best pos-'ible 
interopietation of that phia^e When an ainiy was pas'ing, 
the soldiery nsed to exact all kind-* of dnes from the owneia 
of lands lying on their route In the present ennmeiation of 
ofllceis ’TZ must be considered os pottj officers of 
the regnlar & iriegnlar army. ' ‘a soldier’ Piof 13had 
kainkai thinks that the woid is perhops conne ted with 
Bhata — the herald attendant on o 1 ing, whose dnty is to 
sing his praise® 

title might b® lendeied by eome sneh 
tfim as bnpenntendent of tolls oi costoms ( b nlkn ) (Fleet) 
— The officer o\er a tisAnyo or teirritoiinl 
division probablv corresponding to the pre ent Snbah or 
collector, Ut ‘ One who belongs to a Rajas 

thana or king’s abode or perhaps * ore who oecnpies the 
position of a Ikija ’ is a technical official title, the exact giade 
of which remains to be deteimiaed The explanation of the 
woid m Kshmftulras Lolapralusu i® 
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^ ^ i. e. a state officer over a distiiet 

or province ( y. G*. Z P. ) Dr. Bliagaranlal Jndrajl meana 
by it ' tCe foreign seoretary, the officer who had to do with 
other states and kingdoms ( Rajasthana ). ( Bcn». Qas- Voh I 
P t ], P. 82 ). 3‘5rf^?f;-Probabiy q enrvey officer. 

^tTTOTc^- Piof. Bhadkamkar thinks that the word 
denotes the Piin'es of the royal blood who formed a ooanoil 
and were conanlted by the raliog ditefa on points of impe- 
rial importance. Bnt it is better to snppose that it means a 
connseller of the prince. He had probably to act as a gnar- 
dian or companion of the prince. 

I* 16, ^t^intt-Valabhi was the capital of the Uaitvaka 
kings, which is to be iodentified with the modern town 
Val5 where the plates were fonnd. Col. Tod was the firet 
man to finggest this identification. ( See Ind. Ant. 1D!25 Sept, 
App p. 89; J B i? JI A. S. Vol. 1 (N. S. p. 35). Binen Taiang, 
who visited the place in abont 643 A T). gives a very glow- 
ing desciiption of the prosperity of the town. It was a 
famons centre of Uaddbism and possessed a nnmber of 
Buddhist momasteiu’s. I — tsing, a jonior contemporary of 
Hinen Tsiang tells ns that xn bis time NSlanda in Bihar and 
Valabhi were the two places in India which deserved compa. 
rison with the most fatnons centres of learning in Chinn 
and were frequented by crowd? of eager students. Valabhi 
was coraplettly destroyed in abont 770 A. 1). by the Arab 
invaders. 5T^?cf-U was an epithet ne«l-with Bnd lhlst < some 
times with Jain ) Aebaryas. f^^q^B-Gunamstl, who lived 
early in the sixth centnry and Sthiramnti Inte in the 
same centnry were very great Bnddhist fcbolirs who Jived 
in Valabhi. Their fame had rca<’h'd ns tarns Chitm. 

( Bnddhist ) mon:tst(ry of the 
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feet of Bapia The woid Boppfl seems to be need here as a 
piopei name though in Valabhi plates it is generallj- nsed to 
denote the 1 elation between father and eon Ind Ani (1886 
p 276 ) The moaasteij might have been hniU bj a Valabbi 
king and since a king wa and even no^ is addressed b\ the 
name Bappa modem Btpa m Kathiavred the nionasltn 
may have been so named This expie»sion 

shows that Bnddha was then looked upon as an actual 
deity to be worshipped through the medium of an image 

the ahavani of Hftstavapvii Abaiaiu 
or S.hata is the teuitoiia] leim corresponding to the modem 
‘ district ’ very often nsed in Vainhhi plates Haslnvnpra 
corierpo ids to the modem village six miles south 

ofGogha iQ the Bhavnagai State Ind AntVJIp 54, LIV, 
Dec App p 49 

IS probably the modem village 
Wahadevapui , at a shoit distaoce to the onth-wcat of Hothab 
is the teriitornl division 
probably equivalent to modern TaJuko Dharakheta maj 
be modern Dhaii a maha|-lown of the Gaikwad e tei utorj in 
Kathiawad %!nTf5f^rfl5^-Tbi9 village cannot be identified 

ynR;?t»?;-eto These are teohi ical fiscal terms 
the exact meaning of which is not cei tain Their interpie 
tatious by vaiious scholars oie given belon 

3S'^'-AcooidiDg to Dr Bahler (Ind Ant 189 
n 39 ) it IS piobably equivalent to and and 

means ‘ The share of the piodnce collected nsnolly for the 
king According to Piof Bhndknmkai ( op eit p 176 ) it is 
sjnonymona With Dmiipa ( a town ) and the expieasion 
means ' togclhnr with the hamlets ’ 
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g:trf^i^-Fieet < P. Q. I. p, 98 n. 1 ) thinks that it 
denotes * a tax levied on cultivalore who have no proprietory 
tights in the soil. According toProI. Bhadkamkar it possibly 
means the appartenacees as timber, trees etc standing on 
the land. In Buhlev and Fleet suggest that all the attribates 
signify different sorts of land and other revenne. In that case 
this adj ’Clive means " together with municipal taxes 

levied on tradesmen etc. for the management of the town, ’ in 
accordance with Mann Vn. 137. But since all such dues 
aceralng from the village are menlioRed by the adjective 
it seems preferable to take the first three 
adjeotirc-a as refet r.ng to the description of the gift. 

mcr>3^5tc^*T-Aceoiding to Dr. Bnblev ( 1. A. IV. p, 
ICQ ) vata means in a tecbnical sense dry grass and wood. 
The expression means mtnlo dues from village. According 
to Prof. Bhadkamhar ( Ep. Ind XI. 177.) it means, ‘as 
determined by wind and other narks of the iimits of a place-' 
This woid U actnally used in the Knrmad^m&hatmya to 8ig> 
nify the extent of the region on either bank as belonging to 
theUaimada, where the distinctive breeze fx*om the liver 
is recognised. The boandcry maiks are, broadly apejkiug, 
dtsevibed: viz. ( 1 ) hog* trees or mountains'. ( 2 ) tiveia 
or tank#, (3) nndergronnd sign?, (4) artificial marks 
made by men, and ( 5 ) by (be older of the king. It u to_^ 
all theie that this adjfctive rifeis. 

A share from tue produce of corn and the vevennes in gold. 

vfcVTJJn^rfsrf^-Pi'obahly the privilege of demanding 
forced labonv (S'i&hti, modern Vetla), as piescnhed by Mann 
V1I.IS8 teu faults or sins, itnr 

I s/^^iraa stated in Vaghhata's 

Asht^ngaJirirlat/a and in Dharwiosiad/iHSaro of Kiis'inath- 
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opadbyayti. See F-Q-l p 189 n 4 The meaning of the 
expyesaion IS that xhe giantees ^ece given the light to the 
proceed* of fines imposed for the commission of these ( oi 
similar ) wiongfnl actions m the limits of then village® 

I e irith the pirn 
lege of not being interfered with by any of tiie king’s people 
In some giants of old times the woiding is 
( V-G I p 171 n. 1 ) 

h 2^, According to Dr R G Bhnndarkai 

( Ind Ant I, 46 ) this expiession may have some lefeience to 
the ciicnmstance that holes m the earth aie not peimanent 
but aie filled up m the eonue of time This js shown from 
the stoiy that lodra traosfeiied the sin be incuired by kill 
mg Vib'vacupa, the son of Tvoshtia. among otbei objects 
and persons to the earth and m consideiation of bei having 
taken it gave her a boon that all holes made m her wonld be 
^lod np In time The eeoae of the expiession then is that a 
grant is to survive all levolutions etc and last unchanged 
foievei, as the bole* iQ the eaith aie filled np 111 time and 
the earth is whole again Accoi ding to Di Bnhler C Ind Ant 
IV 106 n ) the expiession means ' the iea*oning fiom the 
familial instance of the gionnd and the cleft oi clefts 
tbeiem, ’ or the mfeience that the whole includs the paits, 
just as a piece of land inelndes the vaiious ciefte therein If 
it is staled that a village or the like w given 3 Fh“ it means 
simply that it la made over with all ita appuii€nan*es, 
pioduoe, lights etc Prof. Ufaadkamkar ( Ep Ind. XI 177 ) 
however suggest that the woid leseives the right of the 
grantoi to the mineral lesources and txeasme-tiove etc 
The light of the king to ibe c i& always urged against a 
gift ( See Ananda Hama} ana, Sttrakandn III 264 
i%ti w ), unless it is expressly tiau<»feri€d The 
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laws ( i e , 

nl -■I’-- 

/• . 0‘ tie gods f i. ft w .. ^ oeean, the 

tt^on^U u" ^ “iapeVd 

■"'"■"-i..ir»“ «« ..;i 


by tie ton-ent ofthewaSrof^k ^sbedaw 

‘■aiamg. '"Bate itieas,!, .J 

by former ii„„e; «lfeio„e guoL 1?"'“’ 

’Soo3 

^5(]hikaranik„ ’ CiSta, f officers) Aynb. 

^^■"S'ya, ‘"'‘‘‘’“‘'■•^Siaa itov„ rr"""''''^”' ‘'‘■'a- ' 

15 ■ acMiiJinj as they 
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L. 15 “ Be it known to yon, that, for the purpose of increa- 
sing the religions merit of ( my ) pai’ents. and lor our own 
attainment of the desired reward in this world and in the 
next world-these are given by *n^/ with libations of water 
in aoeordauQe with the rnle of JfiutnicReAAidro, as gifts and 
to endnre for the same time with the moon, the snui the 
ocfan, the rivers, and the earth, two villages — ( one ) 
Mahes'\arad3isenaka in the Aharani of Hastavapra, 
and ( the other ) Devabhadripallika in the SHali of Dha^ 
lakheta-aeeompained by (the privileges of) CTrfranffa, Upati- 
kara, rfltahhQtapratyaya, Dhanyabhagabhogahiranyadeya, 
Utpadyamanavistika, Das'aparadha and by the privilege that 
it is) not tb be meddled with by any of the king s people, for 
the purpose of providing for the artioles-flowevs, incense, 
Bandle*wood pa«te, light and oil and otheit- (of the worship) of 
the dtviae Baddhas, io the monastery of the venerable Bappa 
built by AchSrya Bhadanta Sibiramati in Val.ibhi, and for 
providing clothing, food, lodging and medicine in sickl'ceas . 
of the i/aiig/ia of the venerable Bhiksbns, come from various 
qnaTtevs, and for the purpose of repairing the broken 
portions of the monastery. 

Ii 24. Wherefore, no one should behave so as to dause 
obatrncUon to the villages in enjoying it, cnltvaling it, cenj- 
ing it to beeaUivated orassigniogit (to another) in accordaocrf 
with the proper coaditions of a grant to the good or the 
monastery, p 31., 1. 1 And this our gift sbonld be a'lsentcd 
to and preserved by future good kings, born In our Uncage 
nr by others, bea ring in mind that riches dots not endure 
for ever, that the life of man U nnceitain, and that the re- 
ward'ofa gift of land belongs in common ( both to him 
who makes it and to him who continues it). And he 
.shall become invested with (*the guilt of ) tbs five great 



siQB, togefchei* with the minor, sins, who may confiscate 
this ( grant ), or assent to its confiscation. And it has been 
saidby 'the venerable 'Vyaaa, the arranger of the Vedas :•* 

V. 1 The girvcs of land abides in heaven for sixty tho- 
usand years; (bnt) the oonfisoator (of a gread) and he who 
assents (to an act of coofiseation), shall d veil for the same 
nnmber of years in hell ! V. 2 The earth has been enjoyed 
by many kings, comm eneing with Sagarai whosoever at 
any time possesses the earth, to him belongs, at that 
time, the reward ( of this grant that is now made, if be 
contione it ) ! V. 3 Those who confiscate a grant of land, 
are born as black terpeuts, dwelling in the hollows of 
dried-np trees in fore»t s destitute of water. V. 4 He who 
CO if iscates land granted by himself or by others incurs 
the sin of a killer of a hundred thonsand cows. V. 6 The 
chattels, which have been made here into altars of religion 
by { previous ) kings throngh fear of poverty, { are ) like 
the remains of offerings ( to gods and like food that is 
vomitedt verily, what good man wonid take them back 
again IV. 6 Who indeed having ettainadtothe desirable riches 
of n king, the ( very ) obodc of the goddtss of wealth, thro- 
ngh having to which ( merit) ( will leave itt ). Yon shonld 
increase those very merits (by which yon have attained 
kingdom) the beneficial course isindeed.notto be abandoned. 

This is the sign-mannal of me, the Maharaja, the illcs- 
trions Dharasena. The Dutaka is Samanta Siladitya 
( This charter ) has been written by Skandabhata the mini- 
ster of pence and war and the chief secretary. The second 
day of the dark half of Choitra of the year 269, 
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No. 10. 

Camboja Stone Inscription of the 
son of Bhavavarnian. 

, Qeneral Remarks— Thw inscription was fonntl at 
Han chey on tbe right side of the Mekhong river in Cambo- 
dia. It was first pnblished by H. Kern in Annales de 1’ 
Entreioe Orient jan. 1862, then by A Barth in Jonrnal 
Asiatiqne 1882, 1883, and lastly by A Barth again in the 
collection of Cam bodge Inscriptions. Tbe inscribed portion 
meaenres 2' lOi " by 2' and contains 35 verses in 35 
lines. 

The record opens with on invocation of god S'iva. 
From the second to the sixteenth verse a king named. 
Bhavavarman is praised. Prom v. 17 to 21 bis son, whose 
name is not recorded, is praised. From v. 22 to 82 his feu- 
datory chieftaio whose name also is not given but who is 
said to be rnliog at Ugrapura is described. He bnilt a tem- 
ple of S'iva nnder the name of Bbodres'vara. 

The record does not give any historical information 
o! the family to which BbavavaiTnan or the King of Ugra* 
pnra who set np the S'iva temple belonged. It is only stated 
that Bhavavarinau belonged to the Innar race. So also no 
date is recorded of the inscription, though on paleographical 
grounds we can assign it to the beginning of the seventh 
century A. D. 

Bhavavarman, as Dr. B. 0. Mazumdaf of the Dacca 
University kindly informs me, freed Oambodge grom the 
yoke of Fon-ran and united its two parts and thns laid 
the foundation of its grealnes. He extended the boundaries 
of his kingdom as fax as Dangrek and conquered many savage 
peoples of the border. It has been suggested that he is 



teferred to in th0''ViahOn*Pnm9a as* king' BhaTja of 
S'akadvIpB. ’ i' ■ ^ 

The poetrj of ihe inscription ia certainly of ,r high 
order. The name of the poet is not known bnt he seems to 
be a really gifted man Qd 'teme to ba^e studied the works 
of Kalidasa and imitates him^in a number of verses. The last 
half of the sixth verse at once reminds ne of the verse 49 
in the fonrlb canto of KSHdaga's /?aphMrrtm8'rt. Similary 
the seventh verse of the ioseription is an echo of the verse 
54 in the same canto of the Jtaphuvamc'a. The poet is fond 
of using pnns. ef. v. 2; v., 5i 

V. 6} V. 16: ^ V. 18. 

This inscription clearly shows that Sanskrit poetry 
was highly onltivated in sncb a remote colony of the ancient 
Hindus as the 0am bodia. ' , 

The one metre need in the record in S'loka {Anushiu'b'h). 

Notes— V. 1 The jealousy, bet ween Qanga and Um5, the 
cowives of S'iva is frequently described by Smskrit poets. " 

V. 2 and are to be taken in two senses 

with reference to the king and the monntaln Meru. So also 
the words and ^ in V. 5 V. 12 of. As^oka's relinquishing 
conquest by force for conquest by Dharma. V. IS The word 
is to be taken in two senses — digit and art. V. 18 Supply 
the wolds before *rthPi; and read 

W after V. 20 Read the veiae as— y 



V, 22 Read the second pada thus— 

‘ V, 23 Read the verae^as^ '* ' ' 

'll <“ 
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V «rrt II 

V. 25 Bapplj- >TTf^r after Read after ^ 

V. 29 Read rft’FFsrgrnfWni. V. 32 Nothing is known 
of the town Uerapnra. 

Translation. 

V, 1 Vietorions is God 8'iva ( who wears the moon as 
an ornament )• who boars on his head the Gao^res, whose 
waves had become carved beeanse of the frowing of Umu 
•and which ie white like the garland of... V. 2 There was an 
ninstrioas king named Bhavavaram, lord of kings, who 
being diffienlt to be offended and yet high— scaled was 
as it were another Mern which is diffienlt o! access and 
contains large C wild ) beasts. V. 3 Whose valonr, being born 
Id the Soma lineage as Soma ( moon ) is bom in the sea, 
lome-how became resple odant in good battles as the Inatre 
of the moon does in the sea. V. 4 When he had kept onder 
subjection the six inter nal enrmUs, which are diffienlt 
to be subdned and which because of their having no bodily 
forms are ontsids the scope of senses, it is rednndeni to 
speak of < his conquest of ) the external enemies. V. 5 He 
kept for war elephants, whose trunks were wet by the 
constant rutting and who (Ibns) resembled him, as his hands 
were always wet with the water used while making gifts. 

V. 6 His valour was nnbearable to the enemies as he 
went out ( for war ) after the autumn and overcame the 
enemies. Not so nnbearable is the lustre even of the sun 
shining after the autumn with is great lustre unenveloped 
(by clouds). V. 7 The dust ( raised ) by his army when 
wiped by the women of the enemies assumed the appearance 
of powder applied to their cheeks though they had 
giran up (niing) toilets. V. 8. The water in the ditches 
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arcBnd enemy's 1 ) ' city was dried np like tke mind of the 
enemy being drank«-V, 9. By whose lustre/ .refulgent 
( as it was ) the ramparts of the ( enemy’s ) city, although 
(one) burnt, had, as'it were, a repetition of the action of fire. 
V. .10. Having 'eouquered Ihetmonntam kings he extended 
(his) country so as to reach the shores; thereby he stretched, ^ 
as it wdre, the quarters by the collection of hisgoodgnalities 
and by his fame ( sung ) by theibarde. V. II. The transgres* 
sed the limits ( of the kingdoms ) of the families. of enemies 
to this extent that the limits of their 1;ingdoms were transgi 
ressed by his valorous deeds. V. 12. The earth girdled with 
the ocean, which he bad once conquered by 'force was 
reconquered by him through his ( quality of ) forgiveness,! , 
when he was overlord. V. 13. Attracted by bis greatness, 
otber<>, though unoonquered in battle bow to his lotus feet, 
presenting their loyal glory. V. U. Thinking that this 
whole ei.rth was not conquered before by another iie is 
not sfltUUed without conqueiing tbc earth, extending os far 
as the oceans. V. iS. By obtaining sixteen digits ( Aofas ) the 
moon iittain? perfection. But be is never puffed up even 
by acquiring numberless arts (katas). V. 16 It is the maxim 
of the wise that uo body possesses all the qualities. But 
he has shown this to be wrong without speaking anything,' 
V, 17. The gveatkiug hadason like the new moon who 
pleased the people by the possession of(good)qaalitie3,beai.ty 
of form and other (flcquislions). V. l8 The roys of the jewels 
in the crests of other kings get colon; ed ( raga=colonr) (by 
being reflecced ) in the nails of ( fais ) feet { the course of 
bowing) but there is no anger (tiga^anget) in the least in his 
mind. V. to. When the king had gone to the abode of S'lva 
(i. e. died) and when he had risen (to the power of the king- 
dom) the people dropped tears filled simultaneously with 
grief and joy ( the former for the death of the former king, 
the latter for the accession of the new kiog ) V. 20. The 
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«nn rise# ( lit, Rcta rise ) nfler (he asitation eansed by (ho 
deslrnetion of darkness. Bnt he col the eirele of the earth 
peaoefnlly and wilhoot any hindrnijee.V. 2 |, When he wai 
prepared to take the harden of (he kincdom (npon himself) 
in a yotmc ace it Eeemed os if Knmarn (S'ien’seon) had 
taken the Beneraltlup of the cods. V, 22. There was a 
servant of the trro kines, who was (fonnd) pnro thronch 
temptotiona • who, being a fit man was pleased ( by them ) 
by hononrs, gitla and takioff him into eonfidenee. 
V. 23-24. He cot thronch the favonr of both the 

masters ncarriace made of cold having an nmbrello whloh 

was clean and the inside of svhich was variesaled and the 
hich lop of which wa, tnade of eoid and whicli was pro- 
pelled by elepbanls and horses; he also got mnoh wealth 
consisting of goiden pots and other Ibitigs V. 2S He never 
got any thing which was not enjoyed by his mniters-food or 
garments, ea -riage or ornaments. V .26 nedesiredtopnrohaea 
the glory, high and Insting. for the canseof his maslere by 
his life, insignificant and low and bronght np bj the moreels 
of his father. V. 27 Ihongh cloeely embraced by Lakahmi (i. e. 
Forlnne ) he being fall of forgiveness and trangnilily leads 
the life of sages on the etrenclh of his former praelicc. 

V. 28 Thongb he had exhibited bravery in battle and 
rennneiation his cowardliness (or diehononr and hnmilily 
was well known. V. 29 By even piean'og those that are 
indifferent andshowinganger towards those Ihalareenemical 
. he made both the patties accept his friendship becanse 
of his we.lttj of 1 „„„d ) qualities. V. 30 Dharma having one 
of his feet broken ny the powerful Kali resorted to him 
as to a big pillar and ( thus ) etood firm ns it he ha] fnnr 
feel. V. 31 He disregarded the wealth of his body as it was 
not lasting bnt he eonsidered it most wfaioh was fall of g lory 

• ( See athnra for varione WTO s or temptations laid in 
tlje way of a minister to test him. ) 
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and merits as it was steady* V* 32 ;Tlie lord of Ugrapura 
throngh great, devotion fonnded here this Unga of S'iva 
( lit la'vora ) nndev the name of S'ri Bhadresvara. 
V. 33 The sages who worship the god should have 
authority over all the slaves, cows ( or rather cattle ), fields,' 
gold and other granted money. V. 34 The brothers, sons,' 
and even the 'relatives of the donor should not violate the 
grant of the god aud should not exercise authority over it. 
V. .35 The people who wish to seize what has^ been 
granted by the donor with devotion towards this } god^ will 
go to hell for a long time. 

No. 11 

Banskherfv Copperplate Inscription of Harsha 

General Remarks-This inscription is engraved in 
beantifnl leU«*r8 on a single copperplete mi^asuving about 19" 
by 13' and containing 18 lines of Siting. An oval-shaped 
seal soldered on to th) plate bears an inscription, bnt it is 
too worn to be legible The plete was discovered in the 
village Bansfchpra about 25 miles from Shahajahanpur vin 
U. P. in 1894 and is now preserved in the Provincial 

Museum Lucknow, The inscription was edited by Dr. G. 
Bubler in the BpigraVhia Jndiea Voh IV p. 208. 

The charter contained in the copperplate was issued 
from the military camp at Vordhamanakoti by the emperor 
Harsha, whose auceatory is thus recorded. 

Maharaja Naiavatdbana=Vajrintdevt. 

„ Bjayavardhaoa=ApsarodevI. 

„ Adityavardhana=MahasenagnpfndevI. 

Maharujadhtiaja Prabhukaravnrdhana^ssYns'omntMerT. 

It IMjyavardhana II. 

16 



„ Harfihavftrdhana ( yoncger ' brother of 
' Efliya" ) 

The fiiflt three kioga bear the epithet MahiirRja 
onlyi bat the last three bear the imperial titles paramabha-^ 
(tarafta tnaharajadAirtija. Tbefmt king does not, bearaoy 
religions epithet. The next three are called paramadtij/alhaJclas 
{. e. great devotees of the sod. Ritjyavardhave calls himself a 
great devotee of Sogata i. e. Dnddfaa, while Harshavardhana 
calls himself a great devotee of Alahes'vara. 

The copperplate was addressed by Harsha to bis offi- 
cers named below. tncnnJRT, ^nfwr- 

tfi’Ti 5 ^TO*rTc*r» 'jf’tRifi, ^17, and ^fcr?T/?nnrTT. 

The benef ieiaries were two BrSbmanas of Bbaradruja 
pofro'Balachandrat aRigvedin, and Bhadra 8vamiD» a Sama* 
vedin. The property granted to them by Ibis charter consisted 
of a village named Markataiugara id the western palhal-a, 
of the Angadiya Yishaya, iDclnded in the ALichehhalid 
bhnktt The Dutaka was skandagupta who bore the tlUea 
Mahapramata and mal-nsaraanta, while -the officer who 
Bnperviaed the engtaving of the grant was »jo7ta»amnnfrt 
waJiarS/ci Bhann, who was a keeper of the records, 'i he plate 
was engraved by Is' vara. The date of the grant was the 
first day of the dark half of Eartika of [ Harsha- ] snmvat 
22, whieb is eqnivalent to C28 A. D. 

The last line of the record consists of the sign-mannel 
of the king written in elaborately ornamented chai-aeter?, 
about three times larger then those of the body of the grant 
showing that King Harsha mast have been a highly 
aoeompliehed penman if at least, they reprodnee Ihe Eing's 
handwriting. ( V. A. Smith’s Sarly Sisiory (f Ztdia Illrd 
(d. p. 316 ). 
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Historical importance . of the inscription*-Ot the 
emperor Haraha of Kanaaj four ' ingoviptiona are so far 
discovered; the prevent one, the Madhnban copperplate 
inscription of [ H. 3 8. 25 pnbliehed in Ep. Jnd. Voh I p. 
67 the undated Sonapat seal inscription^ published ' in F. 
(5. 1, p. i32 and the Nalanda seal published in Archl Survey 
Eastern Cricle: Report for 1917-18. The same geneology of 
Haraha, as is given in oar inscription is fonnd in the others. 
Thecouteota of this inaoription ereept for the beneftolaiy and 
the propel ty granted aie identical with those of the Madhu* 
ban inscription which was issoed three years afterwards. 

The year 22 given to the record must be that of the 
era eald to have been Institnled by Haisha which began with 
the year C06 or 607 A D when Haraha ascended the throne. 

Poetical value of the inscription— Except a verse in 
the middie and two imprecatory verses at the end the whole 
of (he inscription is In prose. As is very often the ease with 
Insiu'iptlona on copperplates the anthor of the present copp- 
erplate inscription is not known. As was inevitable he has 
imitated the artificiai style of writing Banskvit prose, conta- 
ining long compounds, whioh was carried to its height of 
excellence by Bnuiwith whom the author mn^t have been 
not only a contemporary bnt also a fellow'conrtiernt the 
court of the emparor, Hsrsha. Tae langnage of this inscrip- 
tion IS decidedly better than that of the Valabhi copperplate 
inscription ( 9 above ). The wording of the two admo- 
nitary verses at the end proves that Haieha was really a 
poet. In 1. 7 the poet calls Prabhobaravardhan as 
and wants to compare bim with bnt the word for 
which he uses is so that there would be an 

alliteration of the word ^ in and ‘In 

other eases also he compares the king with the deity he 
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icha Chhandoga s'SJAa. Knowing this yoa should agree to 
this and the inhabitants with dae obedience of { om* ) 
command should hand over to these two ( brahmaUas ) the 
dues derived in the nsna! way from the weighing, eurveying, 
shares, the taxes on the enjoyment and gold etc. They should 
moreover serve and hononr them. 

This gift should be assented to by those who follow the 
noble course of our family and also by others. Charity and the 
protection of the glory of others ( is the ) reward of the 
goddess of wealth, fickle like the lightning or the bubble iu 
water. Men ( lit. creatnres ) sfioald do what is beneficial by 
actions, by mind, and by speech. This nneqnalled 1 way of ) 
the acqnislou of Dharma is related by Harsha. 

Ihe DQtakn here ( is ) Mah&pramaia, 2IohSiSimanla, 
Skandagupta. ( This ) is engraved by fs'vara by order of 
ilfa%sX!S%opafa{ad&i/.'riM 3[ah&umnn(a 2[ah5.raja JSAdim. The 
first day of the dark half of Eartika of Sam. 22. (This is) the 
sign tnannal of me, the illostrions dfohara/adAtra/a Harsha. 
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Aihole Stone Inscription of Polikeshin II 

General Remarks— -This \crj \aluable inscnplion is 
engraved on a stone ^Jab built lu an oJd temple called Vegiiti 
at Aihole in the HiiDGm d taliika of the Btj-ipiir di3 rict m tlie 
Bombaj 1 residercj It \<as Iwjtc cdted by Dr Fleet in 
luj Atil, V 67 and VIII “^37 Its revised eJihon js pnbli 
shed by Dr Kielhoiii in //igirt/Aw /«</«<» \cl VI pp 1ft 
The inscription contains 19 lines of writing 

The contents of the irocnption cm be divided into the 
following sections — - 

1 i/flwga/n addreistd to Jipendra the rJC«iding deit\ 

of the temple v 1 ^ 

2 Description of the famrii in nhicb the 

patron of the templc-biiilder was born v» 2 

3 Tint of king Satya^raya born in that fani 1\ who 
was the patron of the temple t older v 3 

4 In the Chatukja familj 1 king named Jayasimha 
Vallabha was born after many gencnliona \v 4-5 

5 His son was Ranaraga v 6 

6 His son was Pulake^i who made Vatnpi his capital 

- w 7-S 

7 His son was Kirti\arman who ro^^ue^ed Nalas 
Maurjas and Kadambac w. 9-10 

8 His younger I rotherwas Alangalega who coinntcre i 
ihe kirfac/ft,rfs jfndser/rrf *Vcfsl*Tffd nsrirrcrf 

dvipa a*o n-13 

9 I ong description of his nephew Pulake<fn II 

TT 14-5J- 

I He forcibly <eized the thx '*-7-14-16 
n He demented App.yika a-d perstad-d Goviml'* 



lerntorS north of Ihe nver Ilhaimarathi (modern Shims) 
The former kmg uasdefeited and the latter was made an 
nlly Nothing, definite is known of these kings 

Puhkeiin IS next said m the insciiption to liave seized 
the fort of Vaoavasi. on the bank of the Varada river Vanai^si 
which 13 m the North Kanara district of the Bombay Presi 
dencv wis the capital of the Kadambas indtheNadambaking 
who was defeated bj Pulikesin was p cbablj Visbnuvaiman, 
son of Bhogivarroan ( Dubreuil p 95 ) The kings of the 
Gingaand Alupa families were subdued The Gmgas were 
rulers of Ganpauadi comprising the larger part of modem 
Mysoie State having their rapit I at Talkad (Proc Madrns On 
Cmff, 297) Aiio £ hatidai kar C*Mut Vot p 237) The Ganga 
king defeated by Puhkesm was most probably Durvinita, who 
reigned from about 60S to about 650 A D (Dubreuil p). and 
who IS kfiowm to be a great scholar (Co/e«/to On Conf p 297) 
The Alupas were probably a branch of the NSga family ruling 
over Malbar The Miurja king of M Konkana was next 
attacked w'lth a large fleet, and vanquished In v 9 above 
Pwhkesin I is said to have subdued the ■ilauryas but they 
seem to have become independent as soon as the> got an opp 
ortunity to do 'o possibly al the death of MangaleSd The 
lowTi Pun on the west coast «aid in v 2] to have been con- 
quered by Puhkeiin II was probably the capital ot the Maur 
j'as. Pulikelin is further said to have defeated the kmgs of 
LKta MSlava nnd Gufarat countries Inscnptions show that 
a small Chalukya family began to rule over Lala since this 
lime. These kings cannot be identified with certamtj The 
greatest achievement of Pulikefin as referred to in v 23 is 
that he forced Harsha, the paramount sovereign of northern 
India to retire discomfited This victory of Pulike^in men- 
tioned also bj Hmen Tsiang, is mturalh made much of in the 
insenphons of h« succtssors and we see that PuhkeSm after 
the defeat of Harsha had assumed the title of Parameivara 
( Ef Ind Vll 163) Fnlike£in kept a strong force on the 



p. ^5 ) SiuilaclyH coppec plate inscription ot'S 
jSfala king is found tt ]<itnapur tii the Berars which shows that 
that country also was once governed by the Naljs. See Ep.' 
Ind XIX p. too The Mauryas were evidently the rulers of 
N. Konkana and the K.idambas rilled over the western part? 
of ilelgaum and Dharwar districts and eastern part oE North 
Kanara district The Kadamba king defeated by Kirtivarman 
was probably Kiishnavarman If. ( Dubreutl op. dtp, 1J2). 
From another II scnptiou Kirtivarman seems to have perfor' 
ined some sacrmces. In his time seme very beautiful temples 
were built by the initiation of his younger brother Mangalda. 
Kirtivarman wari succeeded by Mangalesa m aliout 597 A. D. 
He IS said ui owr inscription to have been governing the cou' 
iitry b't .vecn the easteern and western seas, to have subdued 
the Kalachuri king and to have sei.{cd the Kevatldvlpa, 
which is identilied with modern ‘ Kedi ’ eight miles to -the 
south of Vengurla in the Rahtagir! district in the Bombay 
Presidency. Tlie Kalachiin king defeated by hirt is not named 
in our record but fron< othei inscriptions we know that .he 
was Buddharija, son of S'aokaraganaof the early Kalachuri 
( HaiUaya ) f.uuily (Diibreuil op al p. 82 ), Wo have, therefove, 
to suppose that Mangalesa had invaded. Gi jirat and Malva 
where Buddharaja was ru’ing MangaleSa is said to have built 
the famous Vishnu temple at B.'id4mi during the time of his 
elder brother Kirtivarman and issued some gifts. From vv. 14 
and 15 it seems that Mangali^a had tri«l to make his son his 
successor, and had exiled PulakeSin the son of his 
elder brother Kirlivarmau but some how I'ulakeifin secured 
the kingdom in abcut A, 0.610 He was the ^ greatest ruler-of 
the jiu' and time and the '•overeign lord of almost the whole 
of soutlicru Indi.a He bore nmry epithets but our in^crip* 
ti:u gives only one namely, SatyiSraja. Taking advantage of 
iVe confused condilion of .the kingdom at the death 'of 
1 Mangilcia the once conquered kings tried to make themselves • 
iadepc:'dc-.t The kings AppTiyika ard Govind.a inv.ided the 



lernioiV i^otth of the nver Uhatmamthi ( modera fihimi j 
The former king was defeated and tlie lattei was made an 
ally Nothing definite is known of these kings , 

Puhke^in IS next said in the inscnption to have seized 
the fort of Vanavusi on the bank of the Varada river. Vanav28i 
which IS m the Noith Kanara district of the Bombay Presi- 
dency was the capital of the Kadambas and theKadambaking 
who was defeated bj Pulikesin was prcbablj Visbmivarinan, 
son of Bhogivarm in (Dubreuilp 95 ) The kings of the 
Gingaatid Alupa families weresubdted. The Gingas were 
rulers of Gangatadi. comprising the larger part of modem 
Mjsoie State, having their capit >1 at Talkad iProc Madras On 
Conf 297). tiho iliatidatkar C»Mui Po/. p 237) The Ganga 
king defeated by Pwlikcsm was most probably Durvimta, who 
reigned from about 605 to about 650 A. D (Dubreutl pX and 
who IS known to be a great sebohr (Co /cof/o On Conf, p 297) 
The Alupas were probably a branch of the N3ga family ruling 
over Malbar The Miurja king of N. Konkana was next 
attacked with a large fleet, and vanquished. Inv, 9 above 
Pulikesm I IS said to have subdued the -Alauryas tbut they 
seem to have become independent as soon as they got anopp 
ortunityto do *0 possibly at the death of Mangalela The 
town Pun on the west coast said in v. 21 to have been con- 
quered by Pulikeim 1 1 was probably the capital ol the Matir- 
yas. Pulikeiin is further said to have defeated the. kings ’ of 
Lata, MSIava and Gujarat countries Inscnptions show that 
a small Cbalukya family began to rule over ‘Lata since this 
time. These kings cannot be identified with certainty'. The 
greatest achievement of Pultke^m as referred to in v. 23 is 
that he forced Harsha, the paramount sovereign of northern 
India to retire discomfited. This victory of Pulikesm men* 
tioned also by Hiuen Tsiang, is naturally made much of m the 
inscnptious of his successors and we see that PuhkeSm after 
the defeat of Harsha had assumed the title of Parameivara 
i Ef Irtd V1T163) PtilikeStn kept a strong force on the 
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V. 2l I 7 . 29 

V. 22 ^u^Nddxirld [v 29 
3Wd V. 22 e T R [ 44 =q^ Xfl. 78 

V. 24 m ^‘H=^y xvi. 3l — 

5i}4Tra=‘^'WT V. 24 ^=wr?2? xii 1 — 

^ V, 27 Tipi gS*? xvii. 70 — 

V. ‘28 irfsdrn svi. 58 

4w?n i&anff ix 9, 

frF^r xi 60 . , 

29 7^ ^cTRRra iv. 26. — 

H 3 ®rt vsTfiiH 'T’lt xvii. 67- 
V, 29 vii. 39_ '^i{FM+!l svii.20 

V. 30 *? "Wn^i^... • '??tn 

' 5i^r Iv. 45 VI 16 iv 

3 vii. 35, 

N^’tfiTT^etc V 32 ?^(^r{^ieto v. . .... 

85, 86 

5jntr etc. I ^'0 — 

V 32 

The metres «sed in the frniasU are — 

etnfi vv. 1, 2, 3, 4. and 7: v 37: w. . 

9, and 26; v. 19; v.6-. gdl^Hfi^ v. lO; 

K. 30; V. I«; Jp^WPtr v. !7. inffT^ v. l3. 23, 

24. and 25; v. 8; v. ll, 14, 28, and 35; 45IW, • 

V. 12; rTr%#rflf?^ V. 5, '19, and 22; ^ ^ v. 20. 22, 

27,31. 33; 34, and 36: sir^ v *6; v. 21. 
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'When the 'king \vas asleep he did shut his eyes, 
■and showed that he was a mortal. But the pre-emine- 
ace oi bis lotm showed him to be a god, v. -j is a 

or personal appellation of Palakelm. The idea is that 
ihoufih he bad already espoused ^^3^ ( moon.-like beauty ) 
and was ' the lord of ' still he( ns tfmanryinga third time) 
became the bridegroom of the city of V’stapi. ITie town 
Vatapipuri is represented by the poet as a newly married 
wjman. Some scholars take the word to mean the 

place from where Puliktiia migrated ( Dttbreffil Anc. Detc, 
j) 111) V. 7 — It can be identified with modern 

Baditmt in the Bijaour district. The place is said to have 
Rot its name as Agastya destroyed here the demon-brothers 
Vltspi and Ilvala. ( See f«d. Ant. VIII. p 238 ). v. 7 

went to the condition of being the bridegrom of the 
bride, v. 8 i. e- Dharma. Artha and Kama. v. 8 

-The bath that is taken after the conclusion of a 
sacrifice by the yajamana with his* wife. V.p The second 
half of this stanza contiins a fine conceit. V. lo. is an 

elephant of the best kind the frj^raace of whose ichor other 
elephans cannot stand. ‘ ipq ^ f^cl i 

?nri n ^155 ^ qojiT 1 

h ti ^c^sq-mark the pun on 

the word vii etc. i, e. when he died. v. i2 

— This suggests that he was preferred by 
the people lo Mangile^i and his son < Fleet /nd- An/. 1899 
p. 2-44 ) V i4. -etc ^ with means to debar, 

to banish, to exile. 3p?^cq 

( — 'I'he whole phrase suggests that Puli* 

ke4in, either banislicd by Mangaleia or having left the country 
irom fear of him, went to neighbouring princes and .asked 



then asstsfauce in the recovery of his rights v I5 — • 

Governs Pulil eiin in the preceding verse 
Regal pow r is made of three elements SigiiT^ power of 
great position Tp:Rn% power of good counsel and 
power of energy Piilike^m being devoid of 51251% could onlj 
possess tlieotbertuo According to Pi of® Gijendragidl arand 
Karamarkar the Sr^% means the majesty or personal magne 
tism Pulakeiin had it within himself He had therefoie to 
gam from outside the other two 1 e. he had to secure good 
counsellors and inspire his followere witherergj When he- 
did this he could ea®ilv undermine the power of Mamgalesn 
This stanza is a good example of the figute 
V 1 6 <n^TlV3:rvi?r etc The verse stales that as the- 
rising sun dissipates the darkness of night so Puleke^ip 
dispersed the enemies who on the destruction of 
kl m^ale^a’s role ( lit of the umbrella which is the sign of 
sovereignty) on all sides beset the realm Takng ad\*int' 
age of the confused condition at the Ch&li 1 >a court caused 
the quarrel for succession between Mangile^a and Pulikei* 
in the enemies of the Chalukyns made bold to infest their terr^ 
itories Some of the feudatories seem to ba%e even reiolted 
ns IS *een from their re conquest bj PulikeSm When Mnn- 
gnle 4 n s powei was definitely broken Pulike^in drove all the®e 
enemies nwny by Ins irresistiLle arms, , ,, 

The idea is that when the wind is blowing very forciblj the- 
sky ennrot become dark III e the swarm of bees by the over 
crowding of clouds The clouds are bound to disappear by the 
nelocity of the wind Similaily when a strong man like Pulike- 
sin seized the Ihione the empire could not be infested bj 
hordes of enemies ( ) who could seize the outskirts of 
the empire ( )and in the nrmies of which there 

could be flags and roar «g elephants rTl^-no sooner than 
^ i IS a predicative 
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adjective of ssuin; | sjiA = sna. Dr. Kielhorn statM that though 
the poet employing the fignre o( epiypjrirai in the second 
halt ot the verse actually speaks of a phenomenon of nature, 
the clearance of the sky of stormetouds by the agency of the 
nun, eonteat and his choice ot the words. 

*13, ( mra readily suggests sift ^ and a being inter- 

chauBable) at once suggest to the reader wha? is intended 
to be conveyed. The question ending with qiundoubted. 

ly requires an answer in the negative ( q ij 

deserMion*'’' "l’' a"' Varghamihira’s 

i^vvv rfp ? ’ "■= nnrthquaie. 

■itrtiiqui XXX, 17. PeralielisuiswilhthegugWcuifuandKira- 

JUrjumyo have already been shown. V. 17. q^ifl^; etc Thia 

«S”ltiuro''f°Ii”‘'“°‘' '’““hs 

ma a aT f””"* Oiendship. 

■ u ” ‘>'>n= by Govinda of 

Kindness shown by Pulikesm V, 18. -♦- vri. •» 

of Vanavss, being represeute 1 .-.s a woman, has for her H n'knlg 
girdle the rows ot singing Aouim birds that play i„ the VaradS 
•river which flows close to the town. Vanavnsi was J 1 
fortress on land. But '.vhen it was besieged bv IhT . ’ 

of Pulakesin, which created the impressin of T 

assumed the appearence Ota fortress in water. ^qq^eeliTc 

This is a good instance of 3?)w. v. TP ^iravftrTOmtveT: 
etc. Thouch they had renounced the vice of Hrmi- ♦ 

•with the Ollier sia vices, the, again beeame diunirard, ^ 
drinking the nectar in the fom ot nttendance c„ the empero^ 
T^his 13 a good < sample of ftWnH. The seven vices are— 

Hill gn>?iilte4q TtwaT: I 

f SiTOiftt ^ vqfnift qnl^j g 
V. 20 ete.-The 00 nparison ia a proverbial one. 



V. 21 deilroyer of Pnra i. e. the god SiTa. 

Three demons. Tfirakaha. Kamal3ksha and Vidyunmalin. 
sons.ot Taraka had obtained three ciUea as a boon from 
Brahms. They were built for them by Maya, the architect of 
the gods and were made of gol d. lilver and iron aad were 
sitoated in the sky, in the atr and on the earth respectively. 
When these demons began to trouble the world, Siva, at the 
request of the gods burnt the three cities. Hence he is 
l;no\\n as Tripur&ri, Purabhtd etc. See Mah&bh2rata, Kama, 

24 and 27> 'Destroyer of ‘cities is also an epithet of Indra 
and recalls his exploits in the Veda. There he is described 
as demolishing the cities or YoHfesses of his enemies i. e. 
the clouds. See X 89. 7. In the stanza the ships are 
first compared with elephants and as such they are further 
likened to clouds, 

V‘ 22 rmiTITJRn etc. Although the LSlas etc. impres- 
sed by his majesty and power, bad voluntarily submitted 
to him or sought his protection, they behaved so humbly and 
obediently as by their coodoct to set an example to others 
whom he had subjected by force. — This was evidently ' 

an early Gurjar familyruling in Jiroach district. They were 
probibly a branch of the Gurjaras of Mandor in'i?Rajapntana. 

See Proceedings cf the First On. Conf. Vol, / ox.xvii, 

V. a3 — The most important victory of Pulike4in which 

greatly enhanced his reputation and which is mentioned 
with pride in Ch&lukya documents was his defeat of Harshav- 
ardhana. who having subdued almost the whole of Northern 
India wisned to extend his conquests in thel South but was 
frustrated in his attempt by the heroic stand of Pulikeiin-This 
battle took place probably in A. D. 630. V, 24 
Dr. Kielhorn finds in this stanza a reference to the story of 
the Vindhya and Agastya and according to him the Idea in it 
is this— Really the moantainous -country of the Vindhya had 
to be avoided by the kirg^s elephants, because it'was impassa- 
ble for them; but the pact’s reason is that the elcphmts were ] 
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higher than the Vindhya. If they had gone there the 
Vindhya by the presence of these mountam-lUce elephants 
would have tried to grow hifthet in tivaVty and thus tran^grca* 
*ed the command of the sage Agaslya that U should not go 
higher so long as Agastya remained in the south* In this way 
the very absence of the king’s elephants becomes an additional 
token of his might. 

But it is not neces'.ary to refer to the legend. The simple 
meaning is this. Finding PuHkesio too strong an opponent 
Harshavardhana gave up all thoughts o{ his conquest of the 
Deccan. Having thus no fear from (luther invasion from the 
North d was not necessary for Pulikesin* whose strength of 
forces was well known, to keep bis armies consisting of huge 
elephants occupy the Vindhya regions to guard Bgainst the 
North Indian emperor. The regions were quite clean of any 
armies .nod therefore shone. But Ibe poet fancies that they 
shone more because they were quite free from their rivals, the 
huge elephants who bad no reason to go there. 

V. ag He was like Indra because like that god 

he possessed certaio Saktls but was inferior to him because 
his Saktis were only three (the powers of mastery, good 
counsel and energy, while Indra possesses right Saktls 
( Indrani etc ) Hence the king is meaning 

somewhat inferior.’ But it is better to lake not in the 
strict sense but in the general sense of resembling. V. 35 
— According to Pamrn IV, Hi it means’ bom in 
a noble family. But here it is-osed as an abstract noun. V. sy 
31 ^^ etc. Against Panim 11.3. 69 ihe genitive case is 
used in construction with in accordance with the maxim 
l V. 38 the waters 

of the ^unala lake, which is identified with modern Kolleru 
lake, south of Pithapuram between the rivers Godavari and 
Krishna. V 39 The darkness raised by the 

troops is the dust- Besides in the Raghuvamsa, as shown 
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above \ve ha\e a BimUar idea m I. 75 [*3FFWT] 

The poetical beauty here he* in the fact that darkness is enum- 
erated together with such very different things as chownes etc. 

Hereditory troops, see m No 9. • , , ,Sf^ | — this 

IS a KarmadbSnya compound The splendour of the Pallava, 
when he was defeated m the open, was first only obscured, 
afterwards, when ’he bad to retire within the walls of his fort- 
ress, it entirely vanishedi Here the splendour of the Paliava 
18 compared with the sun. This is Kielhorn’s interpretation 
He takes another adjective of Splendour obscured 

by dust and vanished behind walls But the simple idea seems 
to be tint the Pilhm’s \alour was made to confine m the 
rampirls of KSnchipura enveloped by the dust of Pulikesens 
armj V 30 etc The verse clearly was suggested fo 
our author by Raghu. IV 45 iTSRfplSnf^vpn I 

W ®y ti’e fact that his soldiers 
used the water of the river for bathing etc. and in doing so 
made it fragrant with the rutting juice of their elephants Rag- 
hu made the river Kaveri an object of suspicion for the ocean, 
her husband who by Ibe smell of her body would be led to 
believe that she had had intercourse w ith other men Ra\ 
ikitti too mentions the rutting juice, but does so in a more 
o/ilMon ornnnj which he might as well have omitted beca- 
use m his \erse the real reason for the Faveri s keeping awaj 
from the ocean is that her current was obstructed by the balsy 
elephants on which Pulike5in crossed the river Ravilirti has 
spoiled K iUd2sa’s verse bj crowding into it an idea irca: tae 
Roth IV j8 ?r ifIsS Ttc ep-a-* cf the 

K4vcn sfRlTtl etc « 3S appirently supcestsed is .iexp ibyrz, t~ 
the epithet !IT5tirtgfefhir5I, in the Kini M i -.,3, 5^-, 
— An importent rucr m south India, 
weslein Ghats and flows thrcogh the O/utxim- 

ingthioughTrichinopolj distfjcircKriSs I'^th'-deta 
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of victory by his valour in war, being a sccnt-elephant of a 
king, of great strength, at once completely broke down the 
rauliitude of the broad I^damba trees— the Kaiamhat. 

V, 1 1 When his desire was bent on the domain of the lord 
of the gods, (ue. when he died) his younger brother 
became king who by the sheets of dust of his army of horses, 
-encamped on the shores of the eastern and western seas, 
stretched a canopy over the quarters. V. 12 Who, having 
•dispelled the mass of darkness tn the form of the elephants 
1 of the enemies ) with hundreds of lamps in the form 
of swords having shining cays, obtained in the house in 
the form of the battle-held, possession ( in marriage ) of the 
damsel in dhe form of the Fortune of the Katachchhuris, 

V« l3 And again, when he wis desirorus of takingthe Island 
o/Revah, his great army with many bright banners, which 
had ascended the ramparts, appeared as it was reflected in the 
■water of the great sea like Vatnna’sfotces, quickly come there 
at his word ( of command ). V. 14 When his elder brother's 
son, named Polekeiin. of h dignity like llaliusha’s 
was coveted by fortune, and finding his uncle to be je ilous of 
him thereat, had formed the resolution to wander abroad as 
an egile. V 15 That MangaUia, whose great strength became 
on ait sides reduced by the application of the powers of good 
counsel and enei gy gathered by him (Pulikesin) abandoned, to* 
gether with the effort to secure the kingdom for Ins own son, 
both his vast kingdom and his life. V« 16 No sooner his 
sovereignty was oNcrthrown than the whole world which 
was enveloped in the darkness of enemies received the shin- 
ing dawn being as tliough overpowered by the rows of the 
lustre of his irresistible valour. When indeed doee 
the sky go to be black like a swarm of bees with 
thundering clouds, in which flashes of lightning 
.are rtancing UlvC banners, and the edges of which are 
crushed when (he violent wind (is blowing)? V. 17 When, having 
found the oppoitunity, he. who was named o and 
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Govwda approached wilh their troops of etephiots to conquer 

thecountr> lymgnorthof the the onem tattle thto* 

ufihhrs armies came to knovi the taste of fear uhile the other 
^t once obtained there the frmt of the service rendered 
b> him V i8 WTien he was reducing Vanav^H uhichlnd for 
a girdle ro%vs of Aflwso birds sporting on the stige of the high 
waves of the Varad\ and which by its wealth rivalled 
the city of the gods that fortress on land ha\ing tho 
surface of the earth all around covered with the great ocean of 
his army, seemed to the looker on tobeatoncecon\ertedmtoa 
fortress in wat*r V 19 AUhrougb in former days they bad 
acquired happiness by renouncing the seven vices the Ganga 
and Alupa lords being won o\er by his dignity were always 
intovicated by drinking the nectar of cJoso attendance upon 
him V 20 In the A’ofifeflfms by the impetuous wa\es of the 
forces directed by him thensing wavelets of pools m the form 
of the S/rtHrjnj were violently sv\eptawa> 23, When, radiant 
like the destrovei of cities (i e Siva or Indra) he was «ubdmng 
Pun, the glory of the western sea with hundreds of ships in 
appearance like an array of rutting elephonls, the sky, dark- 
blue like a new lotus and oaerspread with an army of thick 
clouds, resembled the sea and the sea was like the sky V 22 
Subdued by his splendour the Lotas // ilnvas and Gurjoras 
became as it were teachers of (the lesson of) the behaviour of 
feudatories, ’subdued by force V 23 Harsha wliose lotus feet 
werecovered with the rays of the jewels of the diadems of hosts 
of feudatories prosperous with un measured wealth was by him 
made to lose his mirth ( harsha ) in fear liavtng become 
loathsome With his rows of lordly elepha its fallen m battle* 
V. 2A Willie he was ruling the earth with his vast 
armiei, the neighbourhood of the Vsndhya, rich in the 
beauty of various sand banks of the Revo, shone the 
more by the greatness of its owm lustre having to be 
avoided by his elephants because ns it seemed, 
they by their bulk rivalled the mountains V 25 Almost equal 
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to Indra, he by means of all the three powers, gathered by him 
according to rule, and by the asUection of his qualities such 
as nobility of birth and otheraacqnircd the sovereignty over the 
three Maharjshlrakas comprising of nine and ninety thousand 
villages. V. 26 The Kallngas, along with the Kosalas, 
who were eminent in the pursuit of the three (objects of life) 
because of the proper qualities of their householders, and 
who could effect the brealcing of (he pride of other kings, were 
made to evince signs of fear, by (the power of) his army. 

V. 27 H.ird pressed (fisHa) by him Ptshtafura became a 
toilress not difficult of access; (but) strange ( to say ) the 
ways of the KaU age to him were quite inaccessible. V. 24 
Ravaged by him, the water of Kun&la the interior of which 
was covered with arrays of accoutred elephants coloured with 
the blood of men killed with various weapons, became like 
the cloud-covered sky in which the red evening-twilight has 
risen. V. 29. With his six-fold forces, the hereditary troops 
and others, whlcli raised hundreds of spotless cbowries. (lags, 
umbrellas, and darkness by dust, and who churned the enemy 
elated with the sentiments of heroism and energy, he made the 
thelord of the Pallavas who had opposed the rise of his power 
have his vmIouf concealed behind the ramparts of Ksncliipurn. 
enveloped in the dust of his .armies. V. 30 When 
straightway he strove to conquer the Cholos, the 
Ktiveri, who has the darling caips for her tremulous eyes, 
had her waters blocked by the causeway formed by his eleph- 
ants wiiosc rutting juice was dripping down, and consequently 
avoided the contact with the ocean. V. 31 There he who was 
tbcUoVr »ycd svm to the hoar-frost in the form of the army of tbe 
Pallavas. caused great prospcnly to the Cholos, Keralas, .snd 
Pandyas. V. 32 While he, SatyuSraya, endowed with the 
powers of energy, mastery, and good counsel, having conque- 
red all the quarters, having dismissed the. kings full of hooo- 
urs, having done homage to Gods .and Brahmanas, having 
entered the city of Vatapi.fs ruling like one city, this earth 
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•which has the dart-blue vratera of the tarRing seas for its moat. 
V. 33 When thirty ( and ) three thousand and five years 
joined with seven hundred years, have passed since the 
Bhiratawar to now V. 34 And when fifty (and) sixand fi\e 
hundred years of the Saka kings also have gone by in the 
Kali age ; V. 35 This stone mansion of JInendra, a man* 
Sion of every kindof greatness, has been caused to be built 
by the talented Ravlklrtl who has obtained tbehighest favour 
of that Satyairaya whose rule is bounded by the three 
oceans. V. 36 Of this eulogy and of this dwelling of the 
JIna the teacher of the three worlds, the blessed Rnvlklrti 
himself is the author and also the founder. V. 37 May 
that Ravikirti be victorious, who full of discernment has 
made use of the abode of the JIna, firmly|buUt of stone, for 
a new treatment of his theme, and who by his poetic skill has 
attained to the fame of KsUdilsa and of Bh&rav(. 

No. 13. 

Lfdalpur Stone fnscrfpdon of AparSjlto. 

General RrmarAs— This inscription is engraved In very 
heautiful characters of the KuUla script on a slab of stone, 
which wns oiifiinally found in the Kundesvara temple near 
NfigadS in Mewar in Rajaputana and is now preserved in the 
Victoria Hall at Udaipur, the capita! of Mewar. It was edited 
by the late Dr. F. Kielhorn in the Efitraphja hidtca Vol IV 
p. 29. The inscribed portion, which measures broad 

by lOJ" high contains 1 2 lines of writing. 

The contents of the inscription can be divided into the 
iollowing sections — 

1 Invoking the protection of the god Vishnu under the 

names of Hari and Saorl ; w* 1 — 2. 

2 In the Quhlla family king Aparsjita was bom; v. 3 
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3 He had appointed VarShasimha, son of Siva, as his 

general, as Indra had appointed Slcandason of the god 
Siva ; vv. 4 — 5. 

4 HU wife was Ya$omatt, who built a temple of 

Vishnu V. 6—8. 

5 In the rainy season : v. 9 . 

6 Prayer foe the everlasting preservation of the temple ; 

V. 10. 

7 The pra^astl was composed by Dfitnodora, son of 
Brahmacb&ri and grandson of Damodara, v. 11. 

8 It was engraved by Yaiobhata. v, 12. 

9 The temple was inaugurated on (he fifth of thebrigbt 

half of Margaslrsha in the year 718* v. 13 

Aparajita of the inscription was a king of the famous 
Quhila family of Mewar, whose descendants are ruling to 
this day- He succeeded Sll&ditya or Sila whose S&moli in* 
scription of V. S. 703 is found. but hisrelation with Slla is not 
known. (See P. 6. Oiha’s History ofRajafutana Vol* ll p. 403).. 

The inscription U dated in the year 7 18, which must refer 
to the Vikrama era. It is therefore equivalent to 661 A. D. 
Mr. K. G. Sankar suggests that the date 661 A. D. for 
Dsmodara II suggests that his grandfather was perhaps 
identical with Damodara, rhe friend of Bb&ravi, the protege 
of Visbnuvardhana, Durvinita and Simhavishnu and the 
great-grandfather of Dandio. The poetry of the inscription 
is on the whole a good one. The poet, Damodara, seems to be 
fond of using pons as is seen specially from the fourth and 
the fifth verses. V. 10 is an excellent example of the author’s 
fondness for alliteration. The language used in the record 
is not always correct as the word 51 ^ 53 ?^ ia v. I shows. The word 
ag seems to be used in the sense of fi=^f a slender or grace* 
ful woman. Similarly the form in v. 8 in the sense o£ 
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flftEia is inaccurate. The corapomd in v. 3 la a 

bad one. In v. 9 the poet has altogether omitted the word 
^a,hich is quite indispensable. The metres nse d in the 
traSath are-«rf v. 13 i V. 7 . OTiilft T- i i 

T. 5! ^1531 »• 6; rt. 1. and 3i Braftflrv- 8) ^ 

SigCT ) VO. 1 1 and 12; and ?m!0 VO. 2, 9 and 10. 

Notf s— V. 2 nv3V<?f: fausc rocks. force. 

V. 7 a harlot ( because of her constant change 

of masters, the goddess of fortune Is often likened to a harlot) 
V. 8 stands for fRa or referring to 3(T5pi or 

the masculine form is used instead of the feminine fR;§r or 
taiher V, 12 This \\oTd occurs at the end of 

■the inscriptions Nos 6 and 8 Abo^e. 

Translation. 

V. 1 May the (god) Hari protect (you) for whom women of 
the cowherds entertain a longing think thus-Happy are in the 
world the celesUal beautiful women who attain bliss, when a 
Certain woman is touched in sport on her breast by his finger 
nails, another by her hair being drawn, a third by falling at her 
feet as he was under the influence of passion and a fourth by 
embracing her neck. V. 2 May the strong arms (lit bar-hke 
arms ) of Sauri i. e. Vishnu which act like the pillars in 
upholduig the house of the three worlds, which are prepared 
for checking the force of the unfathomable waterflow m 
the form of the worldly existence, which are the axes 
capable of cutting the thick forest of trees in the form 
of the best of Asuras, puffed up with pride, which ate like 
huge rocks m the ocean lasting t even ) at the dissolu- 
tion of the world, and which are used as a pleasure cushion 
by Lakshmi. V. 3 There was a celebrated king named 
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Aparsjita. born in the pure ocean of the Guhlla lineage, an 
irnament of the earth, resembling the round and pure Kaustubba 
jewel because of his pure conduct, who was paid homage with 
their foreheads by kings, who destroyed the arrogance of the 
wicked and vicious people and dispersed the dense darkness 
by his shining rays. V. 4 He chose for his chief leader ( i. e. 
the commander of his forces ) the sod of (a man named ) 
Siva, the Maharaja Varahasimha, whose store of strength 
was never diminished and who assailed thevile ad\ersaries, as 
Indra had chosen for his general (god) Siva’sson, Skanda, 
whose power and arms are never broken and who rides on 
a peacock (the enemy of serpents). V. 5 Whose fame surro- 
unded by (high) qualities, though established (in other sense 
though firm by being bound with ropes) spreads itself and mo- 
ves in the quarters, which though sung (lit. taken) by people is 
free from diminution, and which though white has reddened 
( i e, pleased the people on ) the surface of the earth. 
V. 6 His loving ( bouse > wife was one bearing the name 
Yasomatl, who was pos^es3ed of glory, who checked the 
mind from going astray. In mod^ty ( or high righteous 
conduci or wisdom ) she resembled ( lit. became ) Arundhati. 
V. 7 The goddess of foitone ( Laksbtni ) is a harlot; 
Gaurt is attached, to SthSnu ( lit. immovable ) and Kati is over- 
come with the grief of widowhood ( at the death of her husb- 
and Cupid ). ( Thus ) the lady ( Yasomati ) being incompa- 
rable in the three worlds stood in the fore-lront of matrons. 
V. 8 Seeing the goddess of wraith ( as fickle ) as the tunnkl- 
.Ing of .her own eye, youth and wealth as unsteady as the 
cloured interval part of a very small wave, she built (lit. made) 
a firm temple of the god Vishnu ( enemy of ICaitahha ) which 
would ( enable her to ) . cross the ocean of the worldly exist- 
ance, full of crocodiles in the form of evil passions, V. 9 
The temple of the god Vishnu ( enemy of the demon Naraka ) 
was built in that ( season ) in which the autumnal winds be- 
a'’ing drops of water blow bigh-uinds, which throw around 
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the rows of clouds, which shake off the plumage of 
the peacocks dancing with a low tone under the influence of 
passion, which ( winds ) open out ( ht. break forth ) the point- 
ed blades of the ketaka trees darkened withtbe pollen coming 
out of the burst capsuler. V 10. May the famous temple, of 
( the god )§auri which is atteded to by saluting Brahmanas, 
who have observed their vows, last so lorg as the sun's horse 
having high colours hurt by the points of their hoofs the clouds, 
the enclosed seas with their unequalled waters do not sweep 
over the surface of the earth, the rejpons of the Meru ( mount- 
ain ) resorted to by the celestial beings and fragrant with the 
blossoms of the tmwirtfrt trees. V. li (This) mockery of a 
poem xras composed by (a man) named Damodara, the son of 
Brahmachari and the grandson of DSroodara. V. 12 This 
( eulogy ) that precedes was engraved in a clear way with be- 
autiful letters by young Yaiobhata, son of Vatsa and grandson 
of Ajila. V. I 3 The consecration ( ceremony ) of V&sudeva 
( was performed ) on the fifth of the bright half of ^^ftrga^^^sb 
in the year seven hundred increased eighteen. 

, Obeisance to Vasudeva, 

No 14 

Aphsad Stone Inscription of Adltyasena 

General Remarks This inscription was discovered by 
Major Kittoe some time before 3850 and was published in 
various places till in 1888 Dr, Fleet edited it critically in his 
Guft Inicriptiens pp* 20D ff* It is engraved on' a 
stone— slab in the village Aphsad in the Nawada subdivision 
of the Gaya District. Unfortunately this orignal stone is now ♦ 
missing The inscribed portio measuring 2* 9 “ broad by 1' 
5| ' high has suffered a great deal from the effects of the. 
weather. It contains 28 lines of willing in Ktilila characters. 

.The inscription is sectarian its principal object being to re- 
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rulers areJcnown from this inscription and three more uames, 
Devagupta, Vishnugupta .and Jivilagupta, are known from 
another inscription. { F, G. 7. 46 ). This family was ruling 

contemporary first with the Maukhari family of Kanauj (No. 8 
above in the Selectiotis)^ with whomtheie was going on ’a 
bereditoty fight -and secondly with the Vardhana family of 
Kanauj, mth whom they were on friendly terms. ’ 


The Later Quptas 
Krisbnagupta • 
’HarsbagupU 
'■Jrritagupta ' 
Knm&ragupta 
D&modaragupla 
MahSsenagupta 
MSdhavagupta 
Adityasena 


The Moukharies 
Harivarman 
Adttyavarman ' 
I^varavarman 
liana varman 
Sarva\'arman 
Avantivaiman 
Grihavarman 


. V. 8 of our record states that KumiragupU defeated a 
king named If 4 nav.arinan The latter must have been a king 
of the ^^attkhac^ family whose inscription of 555 A.D. is found 
at Haraha (No-. 8 above). Kiwnatagupla’s son B&modara- 
gupla is said further m V. 11 to have died while fighting with 
a Maukhari king who had routed the HQna troops. The 
Maukhari king was probably Sarvavarman, the son of liSna* 
varman. Nothing is known the Huna king. Probably a 
Huna army had invaded India for the third time in about 
580 A.D.-their first invasion being towards the close of the 
Imperial Kumaragnpta’s reign in about 4 50 and the second', 
more successful then the fiist, was led by the famous ToramS* 
na in SlO-but was defeated by Maukhari Sarvavarman, Who 
was certainly a powerful! king. V. 14 of the record states 
that Mah&senagupt a defeated Sosthitavarman in a battle on 
the bank of the nver Laubilya or Brahmaputra. This Susthi- 
tavarman is known to Us from the Nidhanpur inscription 
*Ep. Ind. Xll 70 , XIX H5) as the father of BbSskaraVarmani 
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the wel! known ruler of Kamarupa (Assam) who was a friend 
of the great Harsha\aidliana of Kanauj. This helps us to 
assign about 62S A.D. as the date of Susthitararroan and con* . 
sequently of our Mahasenagupta. V. 18 suggests that Mab&* 
eenagupta’a son Kum&ragupta was an ally of Harshadeva, 
evidently the Kanauj emperor. There is reason to believe 
from this and from the fact that Bhaskatavarmui was a friend 
and subordinate of Harsha that the Magadha king Mahisena* 
gupta might have fought against the Kamarupa Susthitavar* 
man on behalf of Harshavardhana (or his father) and thus the 
KSmarupa family became a feudatory of the KanaoJ family. 

The date of the inscrlptlon-The insciiptionis undated.' But 
since it belongs to the time of Adilyasena, of whom the SabS* 
pur stone inscription of ( Harsha ) samvat 66 I, e. 672 A. D. 

( F. G, /. No. 43 ) is found we can assign this inscription to 
about the last quarter of the seventh cent A. 

As regards the poetical value of the prafastl it can be 
said that It is written in a high Gaudi style, in -which more 
nttentioQ is given fot pompousaess in diction and in figures and 
superabundance of compounds (cf Dandin’s Kftvyldarfa 
i, SO and 80). The language of the inscription, Of. 
Fleet writes, ofiers .about the earliest instance of ' 
the hyperbolical expressions and mythological allusions 
with which -the later Inscriptions abound, distingub 
sbiog them so completely from the artistic, concise, dignified, 
and frequently really poetical, style of the more ancient 
records. The poet uses a number of ufamis in the fraiasH* 
Some of the ideas are too often repeated e. g. the idea of brea* 
king the temples oi the cnem'ie’s elephants is found in w. 1, 
11, 19, 21, 24 aad 25. The metres used in the inscription are* 
w. 2, 4, 6, 7, 12 and IS; w. ll, 18, 19 and 22; 

w. 1. 5, 14, 16. 17. 20. 26, 26, 28, and 29. ^ 
9. 13. 23, 27 and 30j and 'vv. 9, lO, 13, 

23r27 and 30. 
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Notes- etc» The meaning of these terms 

is to be taken both in the case of Krishnagupta and the 
Tnonntain. his army and in the mountain. is 

to be taken in two senses, in one means a learned man 

and in the other the aemidlviue beings. H^^-in one sense 
■born of a good family and in the other ha\mg good bamboo 
■trees. V. 2 etc. are to be taken both with reference to the 
king and the moon. V. 3 The first half of the verse is rather 

•difficult V. 4 Compare with this, the 

•expression in the TushSm 

inscription. T. -G. I. No. 66. v. is not known 

'Which mountain Is denoted by this name. It is not found men* 
■tioned in the Ramayana nor in any other PaurSnic literature. 
Jt was probably the Maheodra mountain from which, as stated 
in the Ramayana Hanuman jumped. But this Mabendra 
mountain Is ‘different from the M.thendra mountain 
in the Kalinga prorioce. ( See Ind. Hist. Quart, 11. 
p. 349 ), '*^’’’*^-1. e. of Hanumat. who v.is cne of the most 
celebrated of a host of semi divine apes, u ho were created to 
become the allies of Rama in bis war uith RSvana. The 
“ leaders of this army of monkeys were supposed to be the 
■offopring of various godsi and Hanumat was the son of Pava* 
na or Maruta, the Wind. v. 7 iit-one who rides 

on a peacock i.e, Kartikeya, the son ofSua. One of the names 
■o£K5rtikeya is Kum6ra, Hence the’compinson between him 
and Kuraaragupta. v. 8 c’W — She is often described as 
•the representative of royai power, The aWusion 

in the verse is to the churning of the ocean by the gods and 
demons for the recovery of the nectar md other precious 
tilings that had been lost. The mountain M.andfira was utilised 
-as the churning slick. And* during the process* Lakshmt spr-* 
.ang up fromtthe froth of the sea See Vibhniipurana I. 9*76 
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were covered with the stcma of plantain trees cut by the 
trunks of elephants roaminfi throuch the very lofty crovcs of 
palm-trees; ( or ) even though they stood on the mountain 
cold with the water of the toj rents nishing forth and spread* 
ing sprays all around. V, 6. Even still his superhuman 
deeds are regarded with astonishment by all people like the 
leap of ( the monkey Hanuma! ) the son of the Wind from 
the side of ( the mountain ) Koiavardhana. V. 7 That King 
begat one son, by name Kumfiragupta. of renowned strengh, 
foremost in battle; just as (the god) Hara (Siva) begat a son,. 
(KumSra or Kartikeya) who rides upon the peacock, V. 8. 
By whom, playing the part of (the mountain) Mandara, there 
was quickly churned out the milk*«cean, in the form of the 
formidable army of ( i. e. wbtcb flourished with ) the moon 
in the form of the illustrious king Uanavarmnn, the milk- 
ocean, which was the means of the acquisition of Lakshmi(the 
goddess of Fortune), which had (its) spreading rows oi waves 
in the form of the plantain-trees wantonly shaken bythe violent 
wlnd(cau8edby the marching cf the troops), (and) had. (its) 
rocks, in the form ofthe ponderous and mighty rutting eiepha* 
nts (of’thefoTces), whirled round by the flow of water in theform 
of the flying dust (stirrd up by the soldiers). V. 9, Observing 
the vow cf heroism and truth, (even) in (the possession of ) 
wealth, be went to Prpyiga; { and there ), being decorated 
with flowers, he plunged into a fire of dry cow-dung cakes, as.- 
if into water. V. iQ. The son of that ting was Damodara* 
gupta, by whom (his) enemies were slain, just like the dem- 
ons by (the god) Damodara* V. 11. Breaking up-the 
proudly roaring array of mighty elephants, of the Maukharh 
which had thrown aloft in battle the troops of the Hunas (in 
order to trample themto death*, be became unconscious (and ex- 
pired in the'fighi. ); ( and then, waking again in heaven, and ) 
making a choice among the women of the gods, saying “{ this 
one or that ). belongs to me, ” be was revived by the pleasing 
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touch of the waterhhes m the form of their hands V. 12 
He, ( while he was ) a kmc, ga\e a\vay in marnape a hundred 
daughters of Br?hraanas endowed with many ornaments and 
with youth, (and) dowered with grants of a^rch&ras (villages 
granted to Brahmans). V. 13. From him there was ( born ) 
a son, ( named ) Mahasenagupta, the foremost of heroes 
who m all the as«emblages of heroes acquired (reputa* 
tion ) as ahero of the foremostrank V 1 4 whose bright fame- 
marked with the honour of aiclorj in uar over Suslhltavar- 
man, ( and ) [ white ] as a full blown jasmine-flower or 
V, aterlily, or as a necklace of pure and w ell formed (pear Is ) is 
still constantlj sung on the banks of (the river) Lauhitya the 
surfaces of which are cool by the pairs of Siddhas awakened 
up siter sleeping m the shade of fully developed betel plants. 
V, IS As (the good) Midhava, whose feel are graced by the 
services of (the goddess) Sth (was born) from \^sudeva, so 
from him there was bom (ason), named Aladhavagupta, 
who was preeminently the sentiment of valour and whose feet 
were graced bj the attentions of the goddess of fortune. V. i6 

He being remembered in the foremost rank 

being the leader of those who acquire renown in war, ( and ) 
being a repository of goodness the best of those who 
excel in the collection and bestowal of riches the natural 
home of wealth, truth and learning, (and) a firm embankment 

of religion — there is no one on the earth 

who 18 ( as ) worthy *0 be praised .. .....by virtues, V 17 He 
also, carried a discus in the palm of (his) hand like V^ishnu 
holding the chakra (discusj to him also belonged a bow made 
of horn, like Vishnu holding the Sarnga dhanus and to him 
also belonged a pleasing sword (which was employed) for 
tlie destruction of ( his ) enemies ( and ) for the happiness of 
his friends like Vishnu who holds the nandaka sword who 
has (and), when the slaughter of ( his ) foes had been 
achieved was averted by him. 
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No. 15 

Ra?Im Copperplate Inscription of Tivaradeva. 

General Remarks-This inscription engraved on three 
copperplates each measurinfi x was first published in 1825 
in the Anaiic Researchas Vol XV- 499. It was last edited with 
a facsimile by Dr. Fleet in his Gufla lnscrij>lions No 81. The 
plates were discovered in 1785 A. D. fu the townof Rsgim 
on the Tight bank of the Mahtmadi river about twenty-four 
miles to the south-east oi Raipur tn C. P. and are at present 
preserved in the temple of the RSjivahchana there. The 
royal seal attached to the plates has a figure of Garuda with 
the head of a man and the body of a bird with his winfis 
expanded and with a serpent over each shoulder. On the right 
of thU is a chakra and on the left is a iankha. Below this is 
a legend in two lines given as verse one in the test. 

The inscription is non-sectarian its object being to record 
the grant by king Mahaiivu Tivaradeva of the Panduvamia 
ruling over the Kosala country to two Br&hmanas of the village 
of Pimpariondraka in the Pentb&maMHjt/f.ontbe tuelfth lunar 
day of Jyesbtba. The charter was however assigned on the eighth 
lunar day of the month of K&rtika in the seventh year of the 
reign, evidently of Tivaradeva- King Tivaradeva mentioned 
in the record was, as we know from other inscriptions, the 
son of Nannadeva, grandson of Indrabala and great-grandson 
ol Udayana, who was an enemy of the Pallava king Nandivar- 
man. (See F. G. I. p. 293). One more copperplate inscription is 
found of Tivaradeva at Baloda ( Ep- Ind. VII p. 102 ). The 
inscr jption does not give any distinct uiformation as to the period 
to which it is to be referred. But on paleographical grounds 
it may be assigned to the last quarter of the eighth century A D. 

The poetry cf the inscription is beautiful and reminds us of . 
the long compounds and similes of the prose passages of Sans* 
krit prose writers like B&na. The {{glowing metres are used. 
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w the record ^ vcr«e) in the 

second verse, but one short sylbble is wanting; in its second 
pada are used inthethrec 

%crses respectively in the last portion of the record 
Notes V I ..cirOE^— This verse Is engraved on 

the seal attached to the copperplate. —The count* 

ry of Kosala was divided m aoaent times into two divisions 
the north or Uttara Kosala and the south or Dahsbina Kosala 
also sometimes called Mah&kosala Sometimes the Daksbina 
Ko«ah country was kno\^*n as Kosala only as in the present iQ* 
scription This Kosala comprised of evidently the modern 
Chatbsgarh division of C P. (Ind Hist Quart 111 p 6S,) L 5 
WI3\— It IS modem Sirpur on the bant of the ^^ab2nad^ 87 
miles north**ea8t of Kaipor, the head quarters of the Chhattis 
garh Division in C P. It u’as once the capital of Mih& kosala 
(SeeEp lod vol xi p 184) It is better to take 

this as epithet of Tiiandcva by correcling the test as"?r^:^* 
rather than an adiectue of m the line. This epithet was 
generally used With feudatory kings in ancient India Dr Fleet 
has discussed the use of this epithet with respect to kings and 
officers of high and low gradesin Ep Ind XII 25S Dr Krishna 
svamt Atjangar also has discussed at some length the word in 
JBBPAS \ol MN S ] P, 238 The term seems to denote a 
special privilege cf using certiin musical instruments as a mark 
ofhemour L 10 word is used in two 

senses m the sense of a tax 'wilti reference to the king and 
w. tlw. vevse <ik "h vtv’ wAVv tfeie 

In contrast with the rays of the sun which are oppressive, the 
rays of the moon are ple^ant — ^The tnilk-occan con 

tains many jewels etc Thefourteen were takenout 

of it Similary tho king wore a number of jewels gsi5T5;f( — 
with reference to the king it means the Niga race’ and with 
reference to Gnri/d<i it means a serpent L, 

— The description of the grief of the wives of the enemies dc* 
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(and) who is by nature loving^-Mahiilva-Tivararflja.-who 
is the adopted son oi the illustrious Nannadeva, who was the 
son of the illustrious Indrabala, (and) who adorned ibe. 
lineage of Pandu, who has allayed all the troubles of the 
world with the abundace of his religious marit, who has 
extracted all thorns with the needle of his wisdom, who is a 
most devout worshipper of {the god) Vishnu, (and) who 
meditates on the feet of ( bis ) parents, “being in good 
health, ( and ) having done worship to the Brabmanas 
at the ( the village of ) Pimparlpadraka belonging to the 
Penthama issues a command to the residents : — 

" Be it known to you, that this village is given by us. 
with libations of water, on the twelfth lunar day of (the 
month of ) Jyestha, for the increase of the religions merit of 
( our ) parents and of ourself, to Bhalla Bhavadalta and 
Bhalia Haradatta, sons of Bkalta Gauridatta, of the BbSrad- 
v&jfl gelra and the V&jasaneya-M&dhyandina (iaklil';— to be 
enjoyed as long as the world endures, having Ibe terrible 
darkness dispelled by the rays of the sun and the moon and 
the stars; together with ( its ) hidden treasures and deposits; 
not to be entered into by the regular or the irregular troops; 
(and) accompanied by (the right of) teceiving the income 
f.om the diradranaka and all ( other } taxes. 

“Being aware of this, you should dwell in happiness rendering 
to them, in a proper manner, (their) share of the enjoyment”. 
And with reference to future kings this is said (lit. laid down). 
Those kings, who bestow land, enjoy pleasures in heaven; 

( but ) alas ! those wicked t kings ), who confiscate land ( that 
has been given ) fall into bell; bearing in mind these two 
( alternatives ) and also that frrtune ( and ) life are transient, 
do that which you prefer. ” The reward of protection Is a 
good condition, and of omission to protect a bad condtion; 
who, indeed, will ( willingly ) disregard heaven and .go to 
bell ? ’’ Gold IS the lirst offspring of fire; the earth belongs 
to (the god) Vishnu; -and cows are the daughters of the 
sun: therefore the three worlds (presided over by Agni, 
Vishnu and the Sun respectively ) are given by him, wljo 
Rives gold, and a cow, and laud. On the eighth day ol KSrtika 
inthe jear of (our)ever-iDcreasiDg victorious rule. 
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APPENDIX. 

Portions from Dr. G BuWer’s on ” Indian 

Inscriptions and the antiquity of Indian Artificial 
Poetry ” 

( CopicS from ihe ffiftan of JQJyvnth the 

kitiJ /'t-n? isstOM of the Join* EitJors ) 

INTRODLCTION' 

Ind an Epignplu which since the last fifteen j'errs. his 
leceued a new im^nhe, and which thanks to the pTCn 2 [tcss 
of Sanskrit philology as well as to the perfecting of the 
methods of multipljang the in'»cripttons hadb to more certain 
results than in earlj times, hai, alrcuK proiided ns with 
seieral important particulrrs elucidating the htcrar> niul rch 
gious hiator) of that part of the world which i!> mhabitid 
bi the Brihnn"as and which wants a lustor> as such On 
the one hand we owe to it particular and \en important deta 
which definitelj fix the time of prominent authors, ns for 
instance, xecentlj the time of the dramatic poet Rh)a4ekhata, 
whose pupils and patrons, the kings Mahendraptia and 
Maliipah ruled during the last decade of the ninth cinlurj 
and in the beginning of the tenth centiirj of our era, as shown 
by Air Tleet and Prof Kiclhom On the other hand, the 
comparison of the parllj insignificant notices in the msenpt 
ions with the accounts of Iitcrarj tradition or with llio coiuh 
tions of tlie present daj, permits us to ha\c an occasiminl 
peep, m the deielopment of all the Ijpcs of literature and of all 
the religious systems a peep whose worth is cousidcrably 
significant m the absence of really historical details Such, 
for instance is the obsenation that iho tradition about the 
home of seieral Vedic schools and also of tho works holoiiR 
mg to them, is confirmed through the statemciits in tho old 
land-grants m as much as, these mention not only the names 
of the donees but their secular and spiritual families Not 
less significant for the history of the very important though 
little regarded m early times, religion of MaliAvira-VardlmmAna 
is the demonstration gradually regarded feasible, that, hi 
follow ers, the Nirgranthas or Jamas, arc mentioned in a number 



I’islorical period InJ- m "" «' «■' 

ll'al lUcnsscrlionsinil ■ ''”*n'“P>i»ns, mi 

of llio .MonI-?! Ihtdmsims- 

Oiroiipli wriJinfT reliable to the most part, 

llic'^.n.er- r “ ''‘’"■"''ft oily P smiJI pit of 

'^’orkinp out '^1 possibly yield to us. An accurate 

tnateri.ils liffi ^ fuller estimate of the liilherto published 
can procure i**^- fliou^b they be svill Show that one 

°f Indian * '^struciion from tliem, in all (he departmenij 
sound proof *’ *^**'‘^ *h®ir results furnish speciall) 

of Indian Jbeories about the dexelopmect 

build on \e^.^ ®oiuaI life, theories sshicJi the Indologists, 
sheer nccessitl 't?*' compelled as Ibey are by 

towards the *• • /‘^*fowinj; treatise is a small contribution 

is to cstaU-^f”*!r^*'°” Inscriptions In their spirit Us 
yield for (he T* * *bose results uliicli t)ie inscripfions 

of tile court of Indian Khvya or artificial poetry 

“Of enrliar th^nT Indian artificial, poetry begins 

. our era, with'th ° ib* seventli'centun' of 

'vho ruled over^)*^^'^° fbe mighty king Harsharardhan-v 
^■^8 y\. ‘® whole of Northern fndia from 606 to 

■ }''bo iried to favourite court-poet Kaabhato 

the incomplete master and of himself 

J-ho besides rvrot if”'''"'*’ ^^-Harsha-Charifa. and 

and „ 1 ‘‘Omance Kadamban. and tlie poem 

the oldest ptodurV'^^f Parvati-pan'itayff, ■ 

'°n falls within tj,g ° court-poetry, whose coraposi- 
given above. Before this 
to 1™'°'“’ '^-'h “ '‘“'I' "■'>■>=■> “S= 

o„o^° '*""">io=d will, certaioty or allows IBelf 

/''b'ch shows documents. Only of 

"■r^'tteninM^ '''h'ch' CO influence of the 

of we m several sections entirely 
"'hh confix -Astrology the a °^'^“*’^hamihira’s metrical 
is be said 

the Pa,,„V Varnhl .”bout the middle of the 

‘^^‘^IdfiRniiku wiih**'**^ begins the calculations 
“» the year 505 -A. D.; and 



he IS supposed to {n\e died in the year 5SS A D according 
to the Siatement of one of bis commentators As to when 
' the most celebrated classical poets Kalidasa, Subandhu, Bhara\ i 
Pra\arasena, Gunidhya and the collector of \erses, Hala- 
Sitavahana Ined, we possess no historical etidence We can 
only say that the wide spread of their renown is attested for 
the first half of the seventh century by the mention of their 
names by Bi"a and in the Aihole-Meguti in'^cription of 
634 A D , as also that some of them like Gunidhya to whose 
work Subandhu does allude repeatedly, must certainly hate 
belonged to a considerably early period Besides this, 
there are anecdotes only poorly attested, as well as sayings 
of very doubtful worth, and the scanty details contained m 
the poems themSehes, which might serve a« points for defer 
mining their age, are aery difficult to be estimated, because 
the political and literary history of India during the first five 
‘centuries of out era lies very much lo obscuntv hen the 
age of the most important poets is so absoluteh uncertain it 
IS but natural that tbe case should be in no way better with 
the general question of the age of the /favyn poetry In the 
literature we come across very meagre traces winch point to 
the fact that the artificial poetry was cultivated from earlier 
times, and to our great regret, even ihe age of the most 
important work m which quotations from Katyffs occur, 
we mean, the Maltxbh&shya, is m no wav, above doubt 
Thus it is not improbable that these quotations might be 
left unheeded as being witnesses, little to be trusted as some 
of the most important inquirers have already done, and that 
theories not tal mg notice of the same, might be put forth, 
which shifk the growth of the artificial poetry to a very late 
age Under these circumstances it can be easily seen why 
1 make myself bold to claim some interest for the evidence 
irts<fd upon the tsbitmany of m^bnp^jons, in favour of a 
relatively high antiquity of the artificial poetry 

The materials which the third volume of the Corpus 
Inscriptionutii Indicar:nn on the Gupta inscriptions by Mr 
j r Fleet offers for this inquiry are not insignificant, and 
•comprise a large number of wholly or partly metrical inscnpt 
ions, whose dates are certain or at least approximately deter 
minable The same taken together with some documents 
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1° prove =llo« vs 

Trakrit during tlie first fi "^''■'‘*“''0 in -Sanskrit and 

^'-PW tirat a great perTod o'f 
B«eral pronrinence tl« stL o ' r ’- 

Berar, lies before the midL POet.o school of V.darbha 
bo seen furtherl ,h T f”'""' o=o<«'>-. J. 

O'ber indications of no d is confirmed b,' 

™°st inrportan, wo h is t,“ ' 0“' -d 

oo’Pples of the “'1“™ how far the 

“«-owith the worrr„;'f.“”'"'”'‘'.“ inscripfioDS 

poetic art, and how th ° ^«oognised masters of Indian 
'"onuals of poetics r in the 

•detailed discussion the purpose of a 

tollowioff inscriptions. 

Vet Uc Pco^astl. 

■mention the tTO'-Ve?-'’”'".''’” 

'be beginning and at the?,!j °f ""lagafos in prose ' form at 
sections, as follows:— ““ be divided into 

'Vhleh thews' an'dZ'‘'3rf ='3 »! 

'ceheically ealled .1s,s or "" "bat h 

■'«e falls under the oatUtr^" "bile the 2cd 

(salutation). ® nmastrin or tmiimkho 

ef PaSapura-ManltoTvere?, silk-weavers 

err early fatherland Lata or r ■ ' "b'ch. descriptions of 
»“^ap„ra. are interwovei. ” their later hdme 

verse 23. of the suzerain Kum3ragupta, 

The same of k* * 

“'JBaedhu. 

verses 24a''°" ‘‘'“"P''''’” »' the temple bnilt by the weavers. 

5criptiony,‘°“°^*!’® ^®*= °f its construction with a- 
1. when the temple was 


poetic 

«nsecr.?ed v 

Verses Jl-35, 
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7 A postscript narriting a restoration of the edifice 
demolished m parts, with a mention of the date of this e\ent 
nod a description of the season when it took place, ^erses 
36-42 

8 A wish that the temple may last for e\er, %erse 43 

9 The name of the poet, verse 44 

If one compares these contents of the composition in 
question with the sample I have presented m Wiener Zeii 
schTl}i^ur^lc\un^e^esh^oy&ef^^anAes,Vzi\ II pp 86 and 
fT ( I e the L^kh’imandal Pra4asti E/) Jtid V'ol I p 10 ), 
it will be •seen without doubt that this composition belongs to 
tint chss of pntiasits ( encomiums or panegyrics ), of which 
the recent epigraphtcal researches have brought to light such 
a large number The composition itsejf provides us vsith a 
clear indication tint the poet also wished to have his work 
cilled bj tint name For verse 44 says— "B) the orde“ of 
the guild and owing to their devotion, was built, this temple 
of the Sun, and the above v\a» composed, wjth great troubles, 
bj \^atsabhatti 

‘ The above ’( ^ inrr ) IS an etprcssion which occurs 
frequently m later inscriptions of this type and which must 
be supplemented by the word fimlnvh as Mr Fleet Uso 
remarks in the note to this ver«e The fact that the actual 
title of the cohiposition is not mentioned but is only indicated, 
proves that in Vatsabhattis time there were many such 
^iO:Jos/is and that it was a familiar custom in the 5th century, 
to glorify the erection df temples and other edifices, by means 
of such occasmnal compositions 

Another interesting point in (he foregoing verse is 
^ atsabhatii s assurance that he composed his work praiatnena 
with a great effort ' By this he means to say, no doubt, 
that he utilued With care the best samples and strove to ob 
serve very carefully the rules of poetics and metre This 
careful study and this effort to do justice to the pretensions 
of the art of court poetry arc to be marked m every verse 
The very Kigerness with which the author takes advantage 
of every little circumstance to bring id poetic det4ails and des 
cnptions, shows that he wished to do his best to make his 
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more inslructue ttould be the attempt to phce the most 
jmportaut images taius of expression side by side Mitb 
simlar ones in the K&\jas anti thus to sliov. that <iuite a 
number of expressions characteristic of the Lm^ci st>le occurs 
in Vatsibbitti^s praiastt 

Even the praise of the Sun m the uuutgalcr contains 
ceien! points of relationship xiith passages m classical poems 
\Mch are devoted to the glorification of the same godhood 
The first two strophes 

1 ' Mav the light gixcr ( Bfiasttrrrt ), the cause of the 
destruction and origin of theworld, protect >ou , the god x\hom 
the host of gods uorship, for purpose of their onm preserva 
tion, the Siddhas ( the accomplished ), because tbe> strive for 
higher accomplishments, (he jogms entirely given to medifa 
tion, and Inxmg their objects of desire under their control, 
because thev long foe liberation, and the sages rich in severe 
penance, powerful through their cursing as well ns favouring, 
from deep devotion of the heart 1 ' 

2 ‘ An adoration to the Generator (Snvhrt), vvhom even 
the zealous Brahman sages knowing the trutli, do not fully 
comp»ehend, who supports the three vvorlds with his far 

reaching rajs, vvhom Gindharvas, gods, Siddhas, Kmnaras 
ard men, praise, as he rises, who fulfils the desires of his 
evotees ' ’ 

comprise briefij the ideas which are met with in the 
Ptir^iias, in the writings of Saiiras, vvhich identifj the Sun 
with the world spirit, and even in still older works Amongst 
the court poets there is one Majura, m whose SuociirttaAa, 
a prajer addressed to the Sun, we have almost every one of 
the ideas contained m the xetses. ahnxe, repeated and v-vtlx 
much the same form of expression As Vatsabhafti praises the 
Sun as being the generator and the destrojer of the world, 
so also Majura identifies him, in verse 99, with Brahman, 
Vishnu and fiiva, the three gods who generate, preserve and 
destroy the Universe As tiie ^joiosti speaks of the worship 
^ of the Sun and of the prayers offered to him at dawn, so also 
does the Sury<7»a/nAn frequently emphasise the idea that men 

and spiritual bemgs adore the Sun in the morning, onij with 
Ihis^ifTerence that the number of the divine'' and semidivma 



abovementroned anla m samuirznta (verse 23), and trranta 
(verse 7) so also the altogether mcaniDgless prefixes irnti and 
nbht in fratwihhsU (\erse3) nnd abhtfthhzh (\er8e 19h so 
also ne meet with quite striking tautologies , e, g in 
4hyiMiklgraj>arath (verse 1), where, hoHe\er the8ynoii>-inoii8 
words efcigrti and iara ina> perhaps be supposed to be put 
together m order to make the idea of the complete merging 
clearer and more emphatic , but m iulyepaminitti (verse 10\ 
it 18 vcr> difficult even to find an appearance of excuse for the 
Simultaneous use of the two synonjmous words Further, 
Vatsabhatti commits offences against grammar for purpotes 
cf metre A slight mistake of the kind is the use of the 
Atmanepadamionv^nin/^ (versa 15) instead of Pamsmaipada, 
though this maj perhaps be excused owing to its simitar use 
in epic poetrj and on the ground of {analogous mistake met 
■with in the ^at^ns Far worse however, is the use of masculine 
form spniann^tva instead of the neuter sfrUnd^tva 
(verse 38) which has to agree with the substantive qriham 
(verse 37) Mr Fleet of course proposes to WTite sj>rt^aliia 
but it would not at all suit the metre Besides with this 
alteration, the wnole construction would not only be changed 
"but broken up into pieces, because then the locatives in verses 
J9-40 would be altogether banging m the air With the text 
as we have it samsftarj/am * was repaired * { verse 37 ) is the 
■verb in the principal sentence with vihich all the following 
words which are attributes ot the time, can be quite rightl> 
connected if, however we write *fmativa, this itself, then, 
becomes the principal verb ami then we must translate 
•as follows — 

37. ‘ This temple of the Sun wich the gcnetoiis guild 
caused to be built up again m alt its parts verj statel} in 
order to further their renown ” 

38 The temple, which was exceedmgli high glowing 
white, the resting place of the pure rajs o* the Sun and the 
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‘Moon at their rise, touched, as it were, the sky, with its 
charming turrets. * 

Here the sentence is compiete, and there is no ^crb with 
which the following words, * after five hundred and twenty* 
nine years had passed, on the second day of the bright half 
of the lovely month of Tapasya ’ can be ootistrued, Tlius 
Vatsabhatti cannot be freed from the charge of having used a 
wrong gender, out of regard for the metre. We may suppose 
that he might have been conscious of the fault but that he 
might have consoled himself with the beautiful principle ; 

according to which the correctness of the metrical form 
precedes every other consideration. 

We can easily believe him as capable of such blunders, 
(or. in the second half of verse 30 

W'e wOm« across something worse, a fault in construction. The 
Renetive faschtmfurjsv'f zoes with Chuflamati, and there is 
no substantive which is connected with nivishta. The gram*- 
matically correct form should have been fafchima^ure, but 
that would not have suited the metre. To the category of 
poetical absurdities not specially alleged belong verses 7-8, 
where at first saramsi ’the lakes' in general is used, then again 
kvachil taramti ‘the lakes in some places’ is used. Further in 
verses 10-12, the poet first speaks of grih&ni 'the houses,’ then 
again of ofjyifti 'other houses', and lastly again of gnSini ‘the- 
tiouses' in general. 

Notwithstanding all these facts, it cannot be denied that 
Vatsabhatti was a versifier perhaps learned, but clumsy and 
tittle gifted. This conclusion appears in no nay surprising, if 
we remember that he never Hved at the court of his native 
- place Da^apura, but was a man of limited means or of mode^ 
rate circumstances. If Vatsabhatti would have been able to 
boast of a place at the court of Bandhuvarnian or even of 'a. 





mere connection with Jiim, he would not have failed to let 
.posterity know of the same or at least to praise his master .as 
a patron of poetrj. As nothing like this is done by him, we 
would not be wrong in supposing that he was a private man 
of learning, of the type found in all Indian cities, that he had 
specially studied the worldly lores and that he was not asha- 
med of making money by composing a piece of poetry occa- 
sionally, even when such a low class of people as the silk- 
weavers required his services. 

Thus it is quite evident tliat the points of affinity with the 
classical literature, which are presented by a composition 
originating from such a man as Vatsabhatti are possessed of 
.great significaiice. When we know that Vatsabhatti was not an 
original genius, but only a man who sought, with great effort 
in the sweat of his brow, to compile a medley of the classical 
modes of expression and eaerted himself, though with little 
success, to play variations on the same or to improve upon 
them, then the supposition cannot be gainsaid that in the 
*fifth century, there existed a kavya literature quite similar to 
that known to us already. This conculusion is still fu ther 
conUroied by the fact that all the above in Mr- 

Fleet’s volume which were composed between the year <^00 
and the year of Vatsabhatti’s. present the same close relations 
to the known to us. We agree that a large number of 

these IS do doubt of an msignificant character, and is WTitten 
by private men of learning ol the province as for instance, 
the Dasapura frasosit, but there still remains the stamp of 
the invert on them. One of the few pieces w’hich shows a 
higher talent, is Mr. Fleet’s Number VI. Although the first 
two .versijs are verj* much distorted, still it can be unmistakably 
i Seen that it is written in a high style and by a real poet. 
The fragments of the first verse.*— '' ' 

— 

* * i(. i} — iqifq li 
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temind us of Gaiudisa’i words in IQlidua’t Mhlaviki^nimlrax 
« In Ihc conclusion which ti 
better preserved, the author Rives bis name and applies to 
himself the title of iaW. It runs thus:— 

fnl^'hbf: li K it 

we faTWht J 

«rnrfwsn«t it 9 o 

STHTO: h ^ ii 

3-4. ‘ Virsena. known by the family name of Kautsa 
S&ba, well'Versed in sramtnar, politics, IorIc and the course of 
'the world, a poet« living in Pitaliputra, who served as a here* 
ditavy minister to tlie sagedike kins of kings, who performed 
'deeds Inconceivable and bright. ' 

5. * Came here (to Uda>'aRiri) with the king himself, who 
intended to conqner the whole earth and caused this cave to 
be constructed, out of ilevotion for the divine Sambhu. ’ 

The poet Virasena lived about the year 400 A. D.; for as- 
Mr. Fleet's No. Ill shows, Chandragupta II, had conquered 
the province of MalvA in the middle of the Gupta year 82, t. 
,400/1 or 40J/2 A. D. Thus the invasion, on which Virasena 
accompanied his master, can be undertaken not later than 
(but rather eailier) in the beginning oftheyear mentioned 
. above,. At this time, Virasena, as the verses aboye state, was 
the minister of foreign affairs. That a minister occupied him* 
self with poetrv leads us to conjecture that Chandragupta II— 
Vikrnmaditya looked upon the Muses with favour or that 
poetiy had at least the right to apiwar at Court. ‘ 
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II. Harlshena's pane^rlc of Samudrae:upta. 

Tut second one of the inscriptions which we are going 
to examine, Hansheiu's panegyric of Samudragupta, presents 
many points of close touch uith the fC&oya literature preserved 
and proies m tlie demest manner that court-poetry was a 
subject most assiduoiisU cultivated in the fourth century of 
of our era. Hartshcna’s panegyric covered origuially thirty 
lines and a half and consisted of eight verses in the beginn- 
ing, a long piose-pnssage and a concluding verse All the 
three parts togethei form one single, gigantic sentence 
Unfortunatelj. the four lines m the beginning containing two 
verses have been entirely lost and hues 4-16 have been dis- 
torted moie or lesst so that we have only one of the introdac- 
torv verses in a complete form. The subscription of the 
author in 11. 31-33 informs uv that not only the metrical hues 
but the whole of the composition is to be regarded as Hvya» 
It IS 'laid tliereJ— 

‘ And tnav this A'lwyn. of the slave of the feet of lids 
same laid, wtiO'C mtelhgettcc was expanded by the favour of 
dwelling tie u ( His Ma;est> ), the minister of foreign affairs» 
and the ioiinselloi of the royal prince, the great General 
Hanvhcita. the son of Khad>atnpakika and of the great Genera! 
Dhrtn.vbhiili, lead to the welfare and happiness of all heing‘5. 
The .iccnnvplishment of the same Was, however, looked after 
h\ tile great Geiicr.il Tihkibhalta who meditates with revei- 
cnce on the feet of his lord ’ 

'riuis, this little composition of Hanshena belongs to that 
class of mixed compositions which in poetics are frequently 
called by the name chatufu, while the oldest works preserved 
for U'', such as V^snvadallX Katfawbarl, Harshaeharita and 
DijiaKum’iracbanUi are called by the name of likhyiyiH or 
hathti. ‘ a narration, a romance*. It possesses a certain rela- 
tionship with the desciiplions of kings, which are found in 
the kifiy^ythis, Similai to these last, the description, in the 
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tofc only the JSAflro/fleaijrt at the end cf the ^t/^rauicriuiu 
where Kalidisa praj*- that this antaficnism should cease — 

iitii ?T?r H 

‘ May the union oi the nmtuaUy hostile Roddesses Stj and 
Sarasvatl, which is to be (ound only rarely in one place, bring 
good luck to the Rood!' 

Farther, the author mentions in verse 8, which will be 
given yet more fully later on. amongst the high excellances of 
the king, ‘the fame sprouting 

forth, sliming purely like the moon ’ and thus bears evidence 
to his being aware of the welbknown idea of the kirlivalh or 
Ihc'creeper of fame, which covers over the three worlds with 
its tendrils. With this may be compared in the field of 
classical literature. ^Tirndadhara’-fadtihntt, No- 1235 

A third most favourite poetic representation o! fame is 
met with iu the second compound in I, 23, referring to 
Samudragupta. — ‘Whose fame arising from the re-establish- 
ment of many fallen kingdoms and of many extinguished royal 
races, is tired by its journey through the three worlds. ’ 
Hemachandra also m the ^raiorti to bis grammar, verse 29, 
similarly speaks of the want of rest for his master’s fame. 

^i3t ^tn5h 

^ «3 VTTO n 

W^tb the bow bent into a circular form by your arm 
stretched round, you won, oh king Siddna, your fame that 
shines whilely Uke the blooming flower of the jasmin} being 
rendered hclple's through the exhaustion of wandering 
through the three worlds, that jmur’ fame has at last rested 



is unnecessary} and one believes as H he sees the scene with 
his own eyes, how the old Chandraftupta, in the presence of 
his sons, each of whom hoped to have the highest fortune, 
and of bis court household who were afraid lest the choice 
may fall on an unuorlhy person, turns round to his favourite 
SOD. This verse is cne of the best productions the Indians 
have given us, in the domain of miniature-portraits, which is 
their forie. This very example would also illustrate Harlshe* 
na’s special care for the choice and arrangement of nords, 
a quHfication which can he easily seen even in other parts of 
the comr-osifion, both metrical and prose. In the prose part, 
there are inserted between the long compoundsi at definite 
intervals shorter phrases, tn order to enable the reciter to 
draw his breath and the hearer to catch the sense. In the 
long compounds, the words are so chosen as to bring about 
n certain rhythm through the succession of short and long 
syllables; and care is taken to see that this ibytbm changes 
irom time to time. 

In Harishena’s poetical imagery, we come across many 
conceptions that arc very familiarly met with in the kivya 
literature. Some of these have been already dwelt upon, 
while discus<ing the concluding part of bis coropositton. We 
now notice a few others- The fragment of verse 3 says:— 

' The order of the possessor ol the true meaning of the 
'(ihstnis whose heart is highly happy at the association with 
The gcod.-miiUiplicd as its power is, by the virtues of the wise 
-puts an end to the war between good poetry and prosperity 
and thus enjoys in the world of the learned, a f3r*extending 
sovereignty whose shining glory endures in many.poems. * 

Here we have the exceedingly favourite allegory of the 
fight or discord betw'een the Muse ard the Goddess of wealth,, 
which condemns the poet and the learned man to poveily 
and makes the rich incapable of service to W’Isdem and Ait- 
by way of comparison, I quote here from the classical liteia* 
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-tore only the at the end of the Vtl-ravicrtniu 

where Kalidasa praj*- that this antaj.cnisni ‘hould c^ase — 

‘ May (he union of the mutually hostile goddesses Sri and 
Sarasvall, which is to be found only rarely in one place bring 
good luck to the good ' 

Further, the author mentions in verse S, which will be 
given yet more fully later on, amongst the high cxcelhnces of 
the king, ?lsmWT: ‘ the fame sprouting 

forth, shining purely like the moon ’ and thus bears evidence 
to hts being aware of the well known idea of the klrtivalU or 
the creeper ol fame, which covers over the three worlds with 
its tendnU With this maj be compared m the field o£ 
classic'll literature, ^^rnsadhara-j>addkniu No 1235 

A third most favourite poetic tcprestntalion of fame is 
met with to the second compound in ), 23, referring to 
Samudragopta— ‘Whose fame arising from the re'cstablish* 
merit of many fallen kingdoms and of many extinguished royal 
races, is tired by its journey through the three worlds. ’ 
Hemacbandra also m the ^rnSos/i to bis grammar, verse 29, 
similarly speaks of the want of rest for h:s master’s fame 

swim a"if3l ^iri% 5i7hi5sq[TsTT 

With the bow bent into a circular form by your arm 
stretched round you won, oh king Siddha, your fame that 
shines whitely like the blooming Bower of the jasmin, being 
tendered helple>s throujdi the exhaustion of wandering 
through the three uorlds, that your fame has at last rested 
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itseH on the palid. round breasts and the white cheeks, of the 
Mfttava women. * 

In 1. 25, again, we have quite .in original conception 
which is meant to illustrate how far Samudragupta’s glory 
obscured that of all his rivals. The poet there praises 
Samudrapupta as a ruler ‘who, in consequence of the overflow 
of his many virtues elevated through hundreds of good works, 
wiped off with liis feet the fame of other kings * 

The idea seems to be that the leaves, on \s hich the fame 
of other kings is written, lie before Samiidragupta- The flow 
of his virtues streams over them, and he is only required to 
stir his foot, to obliterate the praises of the rulers of anti- 
quity I cannot point out anything in literature, which exactly 
corresponds to this. Nevertheless, it casnot rsc.ipe the atten- 
tion of any one. that the conception quite fits in witb the 
character of the style of court.poets. 

In the next line (26), we meet with a comparison which 
occurs frequently in the epics and which is ii>e«l in later times 
by almost every classical poet and in evc:\ fmi ij/i-— where 
Samudragupta is celebrated as a king ‘who rcscniblcs Dhanida, 

Vanina, Indra and Antaka, i. c., the guardian-g^ds of the four 
directions'. Equally favourite is the immediately following 
Ufatui' ho puts'to shame the preceptor ol pods by his sharp 
and subtle understanding, and Tiimburu, Narada.and others, 
by his lovely performances of music.' About the comparison 
of the king with Briiiaspati, we hwe spok-'ii above on page --i 
144. As for the statement that Samadrapupt i was a better 
musician than the well-known Gandhatva .vad the sage ot 
gods who invented the rtnfi, an explanation is turuhhed by 
the coins, as Mr. Fleet has pertioentty icniarKed, on which 
Samudragupta vs represented a® a lute-playti. For the last 
climax of hyperbolical representation, we :.lso meet with 
analogies in the havyas. When Harishen.! sajs in 1. 27—28, 
that his roaster is * a god dwelling in this world, whose many 
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Tnarvellous amd coble deeds deserve io l>c praised for a x ery 
loog time and who is a man only in that he performs the acts 

necessary according to the conventions of the \n)r!d, weare 

reminded, in the first place, of Bwa's description of his pat- 
ron, Harsha (Sri Harshack nta. p. 2Q7~Z0S\ ubere b»s deeds 
have been pat on a level with those cf Icdra Praj5p‘'ti, 
Vishnn and Siva, and he himself has been identified with 
these gods. A stdl mote important parallel is proiided by 
the statements of the Prakrit poet, Vikpati. about Ya5o\*arm3ii 
of Kanaoj (Gcurfcptifiei verses 167-“18I), according to which, 

the king is an incarnation of Balafca-Hari or Vishnu. As is to 
be expected of a poet of the eighth century. Vakpati e.rpresses 
the idea with a greater elaboration o! details. 

Many more points of relationship nith the kiv^a literature 
can be discovered in the individual expressions of our/rcSni//. 
It would •office if I only point to ufti^uhya ( for ai'is/o^ )♦ 
bJilva-ptiufta, mtln inana, sneho'vykhntti, hishpn^g^ru (all in 
verse 4), adbhuheabhtnna-harsha (verse 5). uehdifaktra, 
fasfr-clfun^a, <fi<fia*:#fiuffa, and the (tequeut use of sf fiubi. The 
parallel passages given in both the Petersburg lexicons spare 
me the trouble of giving here many new quotations. Whoever 
is familiar with the diction of the iRvyos, will not require any 
special proof, but will at once recognise the affinity of these 
and other modes of expression to those used by classical poets. 

Now, we have to notice a number cf cases, especially in 
the prosepart, where Harishena obvioush tried to surpass his 
rivals in the composition of fraiaths. To this category belong 
most of the long compounds in lines 17’-?4, m which the 
closing part especially comes now and then as a surprise and 
deviates very much from the usual ttack. Thus, in line 21. for 
instarce, instead of saying that Sanuulrapupta had acquired 
great power through the forcible ixtirction of many kings of 
Aryavarta, Harishena repre**-ej (s hi'* master as a prince * u ho 
was grest through, his power which expanded itself through 
the forcible txlincticm of many kings of tbe land of the Aryas ’ 
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Tcciter and the hearer, resting pauses between long compo- 
■unds, by inserting shorter u'ords or phrases made up of 
shorter words, some o( which are not unlike those inserted 
tor the same purpose tn the classical aatnples of works 
written in Wgh prose, 0( the Atamkaras the pcets make uSe 
of ■ Ailiteration, Vj'ami Utfrekihi, a^d R^faka and atany rate 
an attempt at S7«Sfl. As compared with what we find in the 
classical works, the figures of speeclr are, in the first place, 
used much more rarely, and in the secondplace, are executed 
with much less care and skill Sometimes these rise not at 
all or only very Utile, above the level of what is found in the 
epics* So also we are reminded of the liDRuage of the epics 
by the seveial grammatical forms which are used by tlie 
author of the ^raiasfi of the SuebrJana bke. It appears very 
probable that in the second centurj’ there had been many 
superior and more elaborate compositions; because the author 
of the Girnnr inscription wasonlyan obscure provincial writer*. 

•Side by side with works written in hipli prose tliere exi* 
sted, .rs is to be expected, and as Is distinctly shown by the 
Girnar fraiflsUi metrical works whose form essentially agreed 
with the rules laid down, in the oldest available manuals, for 
the Vaidaibha style. Furthei tin’s accordance with rules 
naturally points to the existance of an Ahmkira'4&slra or 
some theory of the poetic art. Both these kinds of compo- 
rition were equally esteemed with tlie Brahmanic sciences, at 
tlie courts of Indbn princes, .and in spite of the lacunoe in the 
Girnar inscriptions it is hardly to be doubted that a personal 
occupation with poesy is ascribed to the king and great Satrap 
Rudradimao, the grandson of a non— Aryan governer of an 
Indo-Scythian ruler. Be this right or not, it is in any case 
evident that the poesy resembling the classical K&vya inessen* 
tial features, enjoyed the royal favour, in the second century 
as it did in later times aucl that it was cultivated at the Indian 
Courts. In no case can it be said that the Brahmanic science 
ard literature was extinguished by the invasions and the uile 
'cf the barbarian foreigners. If we suppose that the frainsU' 
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informs IIS of pure hislorn.il Inilb, Ihen its content') dcirlj 
shov\ lint the life of liter xturc in th* second ccntnfj i n ^1 
ha\e iltunecl to siith 1 Vichness md strenfith as to win o cr 
(0 Itself c\en the desccndinls of barbarians. Tliit5i It mturally 
follows tint the Khvia could not hi\c been i new discoserj hi 
(he second ccntcri, but it mu'*! hire liad a lon/j previous his* 
torj which went back to the limes when Arjan princes were 
enclusive rulers of India* hot this reason it would not be 
-certiiiilj koinU too far to assert that the Giniir praiasti makes 
orobablethc CMstence of the Urya st> le, ci cn m the nr>l 
centuri . 

A \*cr> larRC number of frniasht ko to proie that in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth tculunc^. the klwya hlcralufc was In Its 
fullbloomand that the did not it all differ from those 

Inndcd down to ui The second independent Gnpti I niif 
whose reign, no dcubt coxered tlie greatest part of the second 
half of the fourth ceiitur>, Simudngiipti rarAkramlnLi, wjs 
hunself a poet) and received from Ins idmtrets the title Kn\t* 
fija He supported scV'cnl poets who at Ihc same time were 
Pandits and put ar end as far as he could, to the old anla* 
fiomsm between the Muses ind Plutus His courtiers followe I 
the example of their truster, and the pancKj nc hy H in hi n i 
the mmiatc of foru;,n iiTairs and the counsellor of the prliue 
lOial’ shows that Samudragupti bad ai least oiii. poet, of 
whom he had no reason to be ashattlcd. 


Han^lieiu’s iiltyo is m enrj respect amllillicilli fiiiiilml 
little Ivor) , mIiicIi phecsits aiitlior in a line willi KdlidAm 
andDandiii Its style is Hut o( the Viditldi i Scliodi Tin 
verv fact that llarisheiia IiiinseU belonged to the iioilli-ea t ot 
India slioi s that, there must fuve preceded this tiiiie.arci 10.I 
ot hleratuic, durini; nlndi, poets from IJerir 111 norllicrri De' 
ccaii, actonipllshcd miieli and lirou(,lit then larlleiilir lade 
to 1 lnt.Ii repi le Probably this full bloom ol the Vidri 1 ' ay 
"ill tall m the tlmd icntitry or nt tlic hle-t In Ihc I e-.inmiu 
ni ne foe tl, century. Undei Samndnen-A -neec- r, 
-Chandmsupla H Vihramadityr poetry n.m ),„e 
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-reciter and the heaicr, restuij: pauses between lonR compo- 
unds, by inserting shorter words or phrases made up of 
shorter words, some of which are not unlike those inserted 
for the same purpose in the classical samples of works 
written in hiRh prose. OI the Alamkaras the peels make use 
of 'Alliteration, Vf-ami. Vtfre\sh&. a^d and atany rate 

an attempt at S*lesha. As compared with what we find in the 
classical worts, the fi^mres of speech are, in the first pJ.»ce, 
used much more rarely, and in the second place, are executed 
« ith much less care and siclll. Sometimes these rise not at 
all or only very little, above the level of what js found in the 
epics* So also we are reminded of the lanRuaRe of the epics 
by the several crammafical forms which are used by the 
•uithor of the fraiast; of (he Surlanfana lake. It appears rery 
probable that in the second centurj- there had been many 
soperior and more elaborate composilions; because the author 
of the GImar inscription wasonlyan obscure provincial writert. 

• Side by side with works written in hifili prose there exi* 
sted, as is to be expected, and as is distinctly shown by the 
Gtrnar /roim/t, metrical works whose form essentially agreed 
with the rules laid down, in the oldest available manuals, for 
the Vaidarbba style. Further (his accordance with rules 
naturally points to the existance of an Alamk&ra'isstra or 
some theory of the poetic art. Both these kinds of compo-- 
rition were equally esteemed with the Brahmanic sciences, at 
the courts of Indian princes, .and in spile of the lacunoe in the 
Girnar inscriptions it is haidiy to be doubted that a personal 
occup-vtion with poesy Is ascribed to the king and great Satrap 
Rudradaman, the grandson of a non — Arj-an governer of an 
Indo*ScytInan ruler. Be this right or not, it is in any case 
e\ident that the poesy resembling the classical ATseyo in essen- 
tial features, enjoyed the royal favour, in the second century 
as it did in later times and that it was cultivated at the Indfan 
Courts. In no case can it be said that the Brahioanic science 
nrd literature was extinguished by the invasions and the rule 
of the barbarian foreigoers. If ^ve suppose that the i>raiasit' 
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informs us of pure historical truth* then its contents clearly 
show that the life of literaturfe in th“ second centuri must 
ha^e attained to such a Richness and strength as to win over 
to Itself e\en the descendants of barbarians. Thus it naturally 
follows that the Kavya Lould not ha\e been a new" discovery in 
the second cenlLry but it must have load a long previous his* 
tor> which went back to the times when Aryan princes were 
enclusive rulers of India. For this reason it would not be 
-certainlj t^oinj, too far to assert that tlie Girnar pratfasti makes 
Drobable the existence df the style, even in the hrst 

century 

A very large number of fraiashs go to prove that m the 
fourth, fifth and sixth centuries the k&vya hlerature was mils 
full bloom and that the k&vya did not at all differ from tliose 
handed down to us The second independeni Gupta I irig 
whose reign, no doubt covered the greatest part of the second 
half of the fourth century Samudragupta Farakramanka was 
himself a poet and received from his admirers the title Kavi 
r&ja He supported several poets who at the same time were 
Pandits and put ar end as far as he could, to the old anta 
gomsm between the Muses and Plutus His courtiers followed 
the example of their master, and the pane^jnc by Hanshena 
the minister of foreign affairs and the counsellor of the prim-e 
roj al shows that Samudragupta had at least one poet, of 
whom be had no reason to be ash mJed 

Han«hcna s k&vya is in every respectan artistically finished 
little work, \ hich places its author in a line with Kalidasa 
and Dandui Its style is that of the Vidarblu School The 
very iac( that Harisliena himself belonged to the north-east ot 
India sliov s that, there must have pieceded this time apeiiod 
of Iitetature, during which poets from Berai in noitfiern De 
ccan, accomplished much and bi ought then partict lar tiate 
to a high repute Probably this full bloom of the Vidarbfias 
"til fall an the third tenfiity or at the latest m the beginmni, 
of tie fou th century Undei Samudragupta s successor 
't^hai dragupta II Vil ramaditya poetry mus hues v 

l 1 
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enjoyed the pationage of the court, in as much as even tl 
king's minister took to himself the tittle of a kaoi. The Utl 
proof of his art* handed down to us discloses at any rate gre: 
cleverness, if not a real poetic talent as such. Even this titt! 
composition is wiitten in the style of the Vidarblv 
School. The same holds Rood of the f’raiasiis of the time o. 
Kum&ragupta and SkandaRupta, The works in existence are 
however, most insignificant, a phenomenon which is satisfact* 
oriJy explained by the fact that they were all written by pro- 
vincial writers. In the second half of the fourth century, in 
\'atsabhatti*s ^raiasii we sec traces of the existence of the- 
‘•chool of the Gaudas, the poets of eastern India- This Work 
should be called rather the exercise of a scholar who busied 
himself with the study of the fffivya literatures than a product 
o! an actual poet. Wc can see therein that its author had 
studied the /{Svyas and Khetorics. but that, in spite of all the- 
troubles he tool: to produce a real iRv.va he possessed little 
of Inborn talent. Small offences against good taste, such as. 
the use of expletives and taotologus words, are more frequent* 
ly met with. In one place the author is led to forget one of 
the most elementary rules of Grammar, by the exigencies of 
metrci In another place in his zeal to form long compounds,, 
lie is tempted to disregard the rule, always observed by good 
writers, according to which the weak pause can nevercomeat 
the end of a half verse. In a third place, be jumbles together 
two ideas in n manure the least peimissible; and his attempt' 
to bring out a new comparison between tlie clouds .mid the- 
houses leads in no way to a happy result* 

These defect'* in Vatsabhatli's fraiatt^ make it the more 
important for the historian of Wetature, in as much as they 
bear tesimony to the h-icl that everj-thing worthy Of attention 
in is gathered from the liteiature of his time smd 

complied into a whole. Thus, on the one hand, we ate assur- 
ed of the fact that about the year 472 A«D. there was a rich 
k&vj'a literature hi existence; and on ' the otiier hand, gre.iter 
weight is gained by the points of accordance with the work** 


V 
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handed down to us, which the firainsH presents. St has been 
already pointed out above that veselOof the only repe« 
ats, (or the most part, the comparsion contained in verae 6£ of 
Ueiihaduta, with some newpoiotsadded in avcry forced way; 
while 'the remaining points contained in that verse of 
Kilid&sa, find themselves repeated in verse 11 of the 
^raiasH. Further it is to be noted that . VatsabhattI, 
like KfiUdfisa, shows a special predilection for ythe 
word tubhuso, and that he while idesciibing the 
king Bandhuvarman, pliys upon his name the same 

way as KSitdasa does with the names of Raghus, whom he 
describes in the beginning of Sarga XVIII of Roshuvntnia. 
These facts make the conjecture more probable, that 
Vatsabhatti knew and made use of the works of ICalidisa. 
The same view is advocated by Frof. Kiclhom in a publication. 

" The Mandasor inscription of the Maiava year 52P.(472 A, D.) 
'and E&iid&sa's RifiiminA&ra,GoUiDgenl890’'». Hereadsin 
verse 31 of the iraitsH 

Initead of ® ® , and sbowt that the verse eufficiently 

agrees with, RitusamhSra V. 203. in both words and thoughts, 
as there are only tw’O new pcints added. The truth of his 
assertiou that v. 31 of the tbe fraiaiU is an Imitation of 
Rtiusamkira v 2. 3, appears'' to me quite, undeniable. 
If we may believe in tbe tradition which ascribes. Ritusam* 
Mra to the author of dfcg&aduta. then the point over* 
looked by me, which Prof, kielhom has made out, strengthens 
the probability of tbe supposition that Kdlidasa lived before 
*'‘^“2A.,t)^TKVw:fe.i,svesv vt, wiiU 

to be assumed that Vatsabhatti knew the Rilusamhara also. 

One of these conclusions — tbe statement that the Indian. 
artUicial poetry had developed itself not after but before the 
begitming of our era.- is confirmed also by references in a 
hterarj’ work w hich is by all means old. VVhosoevar goes 
the collection of poetic cHations from tbe MahSbbishj’a, 
winch Prof, Kielborn ba» brought together ( /arf Anl. Vol. 
WV p. 326 ) cannt but see that the Kavyo prospered in 
l**tiiijali's times, many of the \erses exhibit metres chra- 


cterittic o! the artificial poetry. sucU as mklatil < 

Prahanhim and r43fan/{ifi/<il& These verses as well 
many otbors' See Kielhorn’s edilion'of the 
ihya VoL I. .426. 435. . 11. ; iJO; HI.: a43.- 338 

In ihe heroic Anushtubha-S’lotia aRree in point of 
as well as the mode of expressions, cot with epic 
but with the court Kkvya. 'The composition of' 
Mah&bhkihya will have to be placed some time- before 
Erst century after most probably B, C ) A further . 
for the early (jrowth of the Sanskrit Kivya it provided I j 
Buddhist- work, the Buddhiclarha of AivARhosha ' 
Chinese translation tos prepared bctueen 4i4-420 A. 
The work is not a Maklk&vya in name only, but is written 
the Kkvya style. Airafthosha is said to be a 
of Kantsbka ( 78 A D }. Even if we lay asiJe the '* •• 
question of hU date and take cur stand on the date of 
Chinese traoslaticn of the work, which is beyond 
the work wonld still possess great worth from the point 
view of the history of litarature. The composition of 
work cannot be placed in any case later than 350-^00 A. 
Even the bare fact thataBuddbist work. aspwlyas ' 
thought of writicg the ■ Legend of the Buddha, 
the rules of the poetic art. eetablisbes a great popularU/ 
the Brahmanical artificial poetry and confirms ■ 
arrived at,- above* by the analysis of Harishena’s 
A tborougn examination of ^t.Buddhacharila.z'DdA 
cisiomofits style with tbatoftheolder A'deyo 
rules of . the', oldest manual of Rhetorics will without 
lead to more definite and more imocrtani results ’If^we 
the' scope of ■ our . work to the epics we will be able to 
quite w complete picture of* the r gradual growth of f 
poesy.. Such investigations cf- which a beginning his 
made especiallv in the works of Prof. Jacobi. ’ 
outside the limit of this essay whose 'only aim ii to paint 
ioagen^4l^ay,'lhewgnificancco{ the study of the ' 

ions for tjl^l ^’aeya Iherainr.. . •• • - 



